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KRA-LITE 
Safety Suspension Helmet 


With Perfect BALANCE and 
uperior Structural STRENGTH! 


The same maximum Protection . . . the same Light Weight .. . the 
same Patented Suspension feature that has m RIDDELL the 
preferred helmet throughout the country. NOW... in a NEW, 
Streamlined Tru-Kurv shape, strengthened through design . . . 
the utmost in balance — actually feels lighter in action. 


Yes, here is another FIRST from RIDDELL, always striving 
to make finer athletic products BETTER BY DESIGN! 
Thoroughly tested in laboratories and on the field, 
the NEW RIDDELL Tru-Kurv Helmet of light, dur- 
able KRA-LITE is now ready for your team. 


Available in School Colors | 
and Combinations! SEE YOUR@S DEALER! 
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For Sate, Flexible Gatcoor Seating 


Universal Portable 
Steel Grandstands 


Designed to permit the greatest possible flex- 
ibility in adding needed seating capacities, 
Universal Portable Steel Grandstands may be 
expanded by erecting additional rows at the 
rear in multiples of three or by adding extra 
sections on the ends. Thanks to lapless seat 
joints, ample width of seat and foot boards, 
wide space between cach tier of seats... 
Universal Portable Steel Grandstands have 
exceptionally spacious leg room and provide 
real comfort for spectators. Uniform rise of 
seat levels assures clear, unobstructed vision 
at all times. Available in both elevated ( with 
walkway along front as illustrated) and con- 
ventional types. 


UNIVERSAL is the oldest and largest manu- 
facturer devoted exclusively to the design and 
construction of bleachers and grandstands. 
Thousands of installations and many years of 
matchless performance give ample proof of the 

need superiority of Universal products 


pronou 
which meet and beat all known safety codes. 


They are easily assembled with no special tools 
required. Complete catalog and prices free on 
request; and Universal engineers will be glad 
to give you additional information. The coupon 
below is for your convenience. Fill out and mail 
it today. No obligation. 


Wherever safe, comfortable portable seating 
is needed at reasonable cost, Universal Port- 
able Wood Bleachers will fill the bill. Com- 
plete units erected quickly. They are easy to 
move and may be stored in minimum space, 
either indoors or out. Table shows several 
group arrangements. Many more available. 


Pian Rows 

770° 
2-w 135° o” 10 990 
210° 0" 10 1540 
sw 180° Oo” 15 1980 


| UNIVERSAL BLEACHER COMPANY * 606 SOUTH NEIL STREET, CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 
Please send additional information on © Portable Steel Grandstands O Portable Wood Bleachers 0 Roll-A-Way Gymnasium Stands. 


We are interested in Plan. ..7.....4+++ We need seats for............ people 

Name Title 

County State 
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_tengh Rows Capacity | 
1-5 70 0" 8 520 
2-5 138° oO” 10 1000 
3-$ 198° Oo” 10 1430 
4-$ 234° 0” 12 2028 
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the all-aluminum bad- 
minton racket that has 
earned degrees in dur- 
ability in over 800 
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. Ask your dealer to show you 
this All-New DUREX Racket 
and the R. S. L. Carlton Plastic 
Shuttlecock. 


Reg. U. S. Pat. OF. 
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BASEBALL SHOES 


by 


MODEL KF 


st of all baseball 
Trade $19.95 


popular 
footwear! 


There are many reasons why more ball now 
choose Fleetfoot Shoes than any other make! players 


BOYS MODEL K45F They want the extra comfort and better fit of Fleetfoote— 
Sturdy wearability; water- comfort that comes from full, firm foot support and the 
resistant “Everlite” outsole; new ankle-snug glove-like feel. They like the tension-free fit 
’ “Midsolite” midsole; extra rug- that never tires or binds their feet but leaves them relaxed 
. ged tip of full grain cowhide; for quick, sure-footed action. 


aay oer tap value Teannas They know they get superior quality and amazing extra wear 
from that’s guaranteed by — 
lock-stitched uppers of finest soft and supple, toug 
leathers . Viscol-treated ice ‘leather 
ee Welt construction,standard in all 
ton models list of other “‘plus’’ features 
exclusive in Fleetfoot Shoes. 


comparison will ‘re Rawlings 
They're foot .. re. 
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You don’t have to 
“Baby” your GYM 


FLOOR 


by 
HAROLD D. BACON and TOM MAYES 
Flint, Michigan, Public Schools 


FIELD HOUSE has a large 
court, 113 by 135 feet, which can be 
made into two full-size gymnasiums 
when a 50-foot-high folding door is 


rolled out. The court is used all day by 


men’s and women's gym classes. At night 
other activities 


is an average 
week's evening 
schedule for im 

use of the field 
house. 


Monday—Square dancing, with 300 
people. 


Tuesday—A Career Carnival, sponsored 
by and industries for the 


benefit of high school students. Five - 


thousand young people visited the 
booths and exhibits. 
Wednesday—Sports Night, with over 
200 adults taking part in an assortment 
of active games. 

Thursday—High school basketball game 
—~2,000 in attendance. 

Friday—Charity card party attended by 
nearly 1,200 people. 
Saturday—Teen-age dance, with a big 
name band, 1,000 dancers. 

Sunday—A documentary movie, 


over spectators. 

MAINTENANCE 
When the floor begins4o show wear, 
intenan én_mop/on a coating of 


ROPHY FINISH, Avhich restores the 
grip’ and polish, one coat of primer 
followed by one coat of sealer. 

No expensive tarpaulin floor cover- 
ings are used to protect the floor from 
heavy shoes. A good sprinkling of saw- 
dust wetted with(Super HIL-TONE.Jbe- 
fore sweeping, remidves the marks of 
and tromping. 

se treatments become very worth- 
while when measured in terms of the 
tremendous amount of valuable recrea- 
tion and en- 
joyment cthou- 
sands of chil- 
dren and 
adults get 
each year from 
use of the 
floor. 

—Reprinted in Part from 
Journal of Health—Physical Education— 

Recreation 


GYM HULLYARD CHEMICAL CO. 


St. Joseph, Me. 

Without charge or obligation, please send me a copy 
of the Hillyard folder “Your Gym can be a Real 
Center of Community Life.” . 


City... Stote 


Send taday fo 
Hillyand treatment that is in use 
in over 15,000 Gymnasiums. 


Heres the Combination hor Loug Wear 
aud Simplified Cone 


ROPHY is the most wear-resistant finish ever developed. 
The Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association 
recommends a finish with an Abrasion Index of at least 250. Yet amazing 
Trophy Finish has an Index more than three times as gredt—over 800! 


That's why you can depend on TROPHY to stand the gaff under all types of 
floor weor—yet retain a superb finish for tournament basketball play. 


super HIL-TONE cessing tor daily maintenance 


forms a protective film that cushions your floor against hardest wear— 
holds dirt on top of the floor for quick and easy removal. Non-oily—never 
darkens—preserves the natural light color of the wood—non-slip—no-glare 
—prevents rubber marking. 


Ask The Hillyard Maintaineer® 
about special Hil-Tone treatment for 
dancing. A Meintaineer, trained floor 
consultant, is located near you ond will be 
gled to help with your floor problems. He is 


“On Your Staff, Not Your Payroll” 


JOSEPH, MO. 
PASSAIC, WN. J. SAN JOSE, CALIF. 
Branches in Principal Cities 


FINISHES | 7 
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HENEVER any of our interna- 

tional playmates start lambast- 
ing us for the state of our “shama- 
teur” athletic union, we feel like 
telling them to go swat the dirt out 
of their own carpets. 

Our imperfections are pretty 
trivial compared to the defections of 
other countries. In Russia and its 
satellites, for example, every athlete 
of renown is practicing his broad 
jumps, jerks-and-presses, and soc- 
cer booting on government time and 
expense. 

And in Australia, the tennis 
players never had it so good. When 
Jack Kramer recently tried to get 
Lew Hoad and Ken Rosewall to turn 
pro—a euphemism meaning to get 
paid over the table instead of under 
it—the Aussie nabobs plied them 
with enough loot to keep them 
“amateur” for at least another year. 

Mr. Hoad, who's never been dis- 
tinguished for his mental stroking, 
really spotlighted the state of Aussie 
tennis when he recently announced 
that he wouldn't compete in the U.S. 
championships this year because 
“They (Americans) do not give 


visiting private players too much 


help financially.”’ 
This is an amateur? 


SPAGHETTI BY LUISETTI 


T’S always sad to discover that an 
idol has feet of clay. And it’s even 
worse when you find that his feet 
are okay but it’s his head that’s sort 
of loamy. : 

That’s how we felt after reading 
Hank Luisetti’s waspish attack on 
modern basketball in the February 
issue of Sport. Delicately entitled 
“Racehorse Basketball Stinks!’’, the 
piece pulls out every wild-haired 
stop in its febrile attempt to prove 
its point, 

Hank pumps up the same old bun- 
combe about the lack of defense, the 
absence of clever team play, the 
crazy shooting, etc. He blames “the 
shabbiness of today’s basketball” 
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on the rulesmakers “who have leg- 
islated common sense out of the 
game, and the coaches who teach 
youngsters that shooting is all that 
counts.” 

' Though his arguments are about 
as solid as swiss cheese, Hank de- 
livers them with a lot of sound and 
fury. That they signify nothing is 
clearly proven in Hank’s third para- 
graph—a classic example of contra- 
dictio in adjecto wherein the wish 
is father of the thought. 

Dig this doozy: “Basketball at- 
tracts more spectators annually 
than either football or baseball. It 
won't be for long if the modern 
style of all-hit and no-field con- 
tinues.”’ 

What a masterpiece of sophistry' 
Hank knows full well that the tre- 
mendous increase in basketball at- 
tendance is due to the modern style 
of play. But if this style continues, 
he claims, the crowds will fall off' 
Sounds like Abbott and Costello. 

The most remarkable thing about 
Hank's torrent of choler is the font 
from which it flows. Who's univer- 
sally recognized as the daddy of the 
modern game? None other than 
Hank Luisetti! 

It was Hank who orginated the 
one-hand shot, and it was Hank and 
the famous “Laughing Boys” of 
Stanford who popularized the fast 
break back in the late '30s. And here 
he is kicking the racehorse that car- 
ried him—and the game—to glory. 

We've got a suggestion for the 
great man (and let’s not forget that 
Hank was truly one of the two or 
three greatest players in the history 
of the game). We'd like Hank to 
take a trip across town and watch 
just one of the U. of San Francisco's 
games. 

The modern game has no defense, 
eh? The players have no idea of 
proper footwork, eh? They're shot- 
crazy, eh? Well, that Don team will 
make Hank’s eyes pop. They per- 
sonify the peak of basketball per- 
fection. They handle the ball mag- 


nificently. They set up their shots 
superbly. And they defend beauti- 
fully. 

This is one of the greatest teams 
of all time, and Coach Phil Woolpert 
can take a deep bow for blending 
his fine material into the smoothest 
offensive and defense machine you 
ever saw, 

The Dons are a beautifully con- 
trolled team. They never force their 
shots, but keep working the ball 
until the good shot materializes. 

Their defense is even more re- 
markable. Woolpert has his two 
small men, Perry and Jones, playirig 
a pressing game on the outside. They 
swarm all over the back-court ball- 
handlers, frequently double-teaming 
them and always harassing them. 
Both being remarkably fast and 
agile with lightning-like reflexes, 
they ruin the opponents’ pattern 
right at its inception. 

And if the back-court men sift 
through, there is that fantastic fel- 
low, Bill Russell, to pick them up or 
to catapult into the air and bat away 
the shot. And if the shot does reach 
the board, there's Russell and two 
big teammates to wrench the ball 
off the boards. 

How can you beat such a game? 
Don’t look at us—the 39 opponents 
they’ve knocked off in a row didn't 
have the answer either! 


INTEMPERATE ZONES 


HEN speaking for publication, 

football coaches can be dread- 
fully cloying, lachrymose, or banal. 
But rarely are they ever tactless or 
indelicate. 

Can you recall any of them going 
out of their way to demean a player 
in public? We don’t mean criticize, 
which is a perfectly natural ‘mode 
of expression. We mean debase——to 
strike at the pride of dignity of the 
boys. 

For some unfathomable reason, 
this fine sense of restraint seems 

(Continued on page 61) 
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A Spalding shoe fits... 


WEAR IT" 


For all your team sports— track, baseball, bas- 
ketball, football, tennis—Spalding shoes will 
give your boys the speed, safety and long wear 
they need. 

Spalding shoes fit every foot ... and every 
budget. See them at your Spalding distributor’s. 


BER — For protection and speed, nothing beats this all- 
leather feather-weight football shoe with yellow-back 
kangaroo uppers. Spalding builds in sponge rubber 
insoles for comfort and concealed stitching for wear. 
Sizes 6-13. D & E. (Special order only). 


BER— LC—same as above in oxford height. 


FW-3—“Feather-Weight" Baseball Shoe by Spalding 
with Kangaroo uppers. This tough, leather shoe is the 
same kind preferred in the Major leagues. Comes 
equipped with lightweight spikes attached with solid 
copper rivets. Sizes 6-11. D & E. 


| SPALDING sets the pace in sports 


11TR-3—Spalding’s “cushion-speed,”’ lightweight track 
shoes with one-piece blue back kangaroo uppers, 
leather lined through instep, reinforced to prevent 
stretching. With detachable tempered steel outdoor 
length spikes. Sizes 6-12. 


SS—This Spalding “Sure-Stop” Basketball Shoe is 
perfect for today’s fast court play. Made with best- 
grade Army duck uppers. Exclusive cushioned sport 
arch and heel with, famous non-slipping “S”’ sole. 
Available in choice of SSBN —black uppers or SSWN 
—white uppers. Sizes 5-14 and 15. 


064— They'll have both court comfort and grip with 
these laced-to-toe tennis shoes. These exclusive 
Spalding ribbed-sole Oxfords, with two ply white duck 
ventilated uppers, also feature the cushioned sport 
arch and heel for comfort. Sizes 6-12 and 13. 
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since H. E. Buermeyer won the) 

National Senior Outdoor AAU 
crown with a mark of 325”. The 
present world record of 60°10” by 
Parry O’Brien represents an infinite 
amount of practice, competition, and 
practical thinking by athletes and 
coaches alike. 

The high caliber of modern-day 
shot putting speaks well for those 
connected with the event. It wasn’t 
too long ago that athletes almost 
never divulged their training secrets 
to their rivals. Coaches, too, were 
noted for their taciturnity. 

This secretiveness doesn’t exist 
today, More and more, athletes have 
begun to help each other in an ex- 
change of ideas. Coaches at schools 
and clinics have described their 
methods at great length. A wealth 
of pertinent information has been 
added to the literature, while the 
motion picture camera has recorded 
superior performances for all to see. 

The result, insofar as the shot put 
is concerned, is that consistently 
finer performances are being re- 
corded and the competition is be- 
coming keener and keener. 

At the last Olympic trials in 1952, 
Bernie Mayer beat the then existing 
Olympic mark of 56’2” four times. 
His best mark that day was 56°7%”. 
Yet he failed to qualify for an 
Olympic berth! 

Three athletes from widely differ- 
ent sections of the country were able 
to beat Mayer’s mark and earn the 
trip to Helsinki. These three were 
Darrow Hooper of Texas A&M. 
O’Brien of USC, and Jim Fuchs of 
Yale. The distances recorded were 
57'1%”, 57°%” and 56’11%”, respec- 
tively. 

These were the finest top three 
performances to be recorded in a 
single competition until the 1955 
Los Angeles Coliseum Relays when 
O’Brien put 582%” to stay ahead of 
what Track and Field ‘News called 
the best 2nd and 3rd places of al! 
time: 57°6%” by Ray Martin of USC 
and 57'2%” by Tom Meyer of Occi- 
dental. 


Te: shot put has come a long way 
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These great putters, while seem- 
ingly different in their forms, oo- 
serve the basic principles described 
in the following paragraphs. They 
couldn't have achieved the success 
they did without adhering to these 
simple principles of good form, 

It should be noted for the record 
that other factors such as height, 
weight, strength, and desire, play a 
huge role in the success of any 
weight thrower. 


PRINCIPLE NO. 1: 


The shot must move in a straight 
line across the diameter of the cir- 
cle and along an imaginary exten- 
sion of that line to the landing area. 

From the moment the movement 
across the circle begins, the shot 
should never deviate from the line 
of the diameter of the circle. Any 


By IRVING L. KINTISCH 
Asst. Track Coach, Manhattan College 


pt Basic Shot-Put Principles 


movement away from this line will 
result in a rotary motion with a 
resulting loss of power. 

This is admittedly. difficult to 
achieve. Any number of common 
faults will reveal themselves in 
where the shot lands. 

For example: If the shot lands 
more than two or three feet left of 
the center line, almost invariably 
the putter’s left foot is “in the buck - 
et” (i.e. placed far to the left of the 
center line), or the putter may have 
carried the shot too long before its 
release. 

If the shot lands more than two or 
three feet to the right of the center 
line, it’s almost certain that the arm 
began its thrust before the rear leg 
and back began their drive to lift 
the body over the forward foot. 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Playing the 
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ANY a casua) basebal| observ- 
er contends that outfielders 
should pay their way into the 
ballpark. Though the eye-popping 
feats of a Willie Mays or a Jim Pier- 
sail may shake their conviction for 
the nonce, the impression persists 
that outfielders are strictly bat- 
wielding brutes. 

As we go down the ladder in 
baseball, we find many coaches and 
even players who consider the out- 
field a refuge for men not good 
enough to make the team as infield- 
ers, pitchers, or catchers. | 

That this is a completely erroneous 
concept will be attested to by al! 
outfielders and the vast majority of 
pitchers. As a matter of well-proven 
fact, a good outfield is an integral 
part of a solid defense. 

Natural ability, i.e., speed, sure 
hands, and a good arm, is an impor- 
tant factor in the making of an out- 
fielder. But certain skills which can 
be developed, such as getting the 
jump on the ball, position play, 
judgment, quick accurate throwing, 
and clever tactics, are almost equal- 
ly important and will unquestion- 
ably make for more effective play 
on ti® part of any outfielder. 

Below are enumerated some ideas 
on technique and tactics which have 
‘helped many fine ballplayers master 
the art of correct outfield play. 


PREPARING FOR THE PLAY 


An outllelder should always figure 
that the next ball will be hit to him 
and should be prepared to make the 
et play when he does field the 

all. 

It’s a good idea to check the wind 
at the start of every inning, since it 
can greatly affect the flight of any 
ball hit in the air. 

An outfielder should know his 
pitcher as well as the hitter. The 
pitcher’s speed and use of various 
pitches can be a big help in allowing 


By LEW WATTS 
Head Baseball Coach, Drew University 


an outfielder to station himself 
properly before the pitch. 

Position before the pitch is very 
important, and any information 
which will help him gain an extra 
step or two on the ball can well 
mean the difference between a hit 
and an out. | 

Furthermore, the speed of the 
baserunner or runners should be 
taken into consideration so that the 
right play will be made when the 
ball is hit to the outfield. Not only 
will his speed give an indication of 
the runner’s daring and probable 
intentions, it will also be a guide as 
to where a throw should go, either 
to catch a runner or to keep him 
from taking an extra base. 


MAKING THE CATCH 


When going toward a ball to catch 
it, an outfielder should run on his 
toes; running on the heels will make 
the ball seem to jump and dance. 

To play a ball directly in front of 
him, he can start on either foot. If 
it’s to the right and in front of him, 
starting with a cross-over step with 
the left foot will enable him to get 
a better jump on the ball. If it’s to 
the left and in front of him, he 
should start with his right foot. If 
the ball is hit behind him and to the 
right, the proper start is made with 
the right foot, and if it’s to the left 
and behind him he should get off on 
his left foot. 

In going for a ball hit away from 
him, the outfielder should run to the 
spot where he thinks the ball is go- 
ing to land and wait for it. This will 
enable him to be in good position for 
the catch; he need merely shift a 
few feet according to the exact loca- 
tion of the ball. 

The actual catch should be made 


facing directly at the ball, if at all. 


possible. This involves the safety 
factor and makes for greater vision 
and maneuverability. 


Outfield 


An outfielder should try to make 
all catches in throwing position; a 
fraction of a second gained or lost 
can be of tremendous importance in 
heading off a runner. It's a good idea 
to do this even with the bases empty, 
since constant practice wil! develop 
this move into a habit. 

With men on base, the bal! should 
be played closer to the throwing 
side so that the ball can be gotten 
away im a hurry. If a long throw is 
needed to head off a runner, the 
outfielder should try to position him- 
self to make the catch while moving 
in on the ball in order to get extra 
power into the throw. 

The sun frequently poses a prob- 
lem in the making of the catch. Sun- 
glasses are a great help, but aren't 


afways available. Whether or not 
they're used, the eyes should be 
shielded with the gloved hand. If 
the ball is high and in the sun, once 
it’s located the outfielder should 
glance toward the ground, then back 
at the ball. This can help eliminate 
the danger of losing the ball in the 
sun. 


POSITION PLAY 


An outfielder should shift accord- 
ing to the count and the situation. 
Outfielding isn’t a stationary job. 
The situation varies with each pitch 
and in order to be properly posi- 
tioned the outfielder should move 
occasionally. 

For example, with a 3-1 count he 
should play the hitter to pull. With 
a big lead, he should play a little 
deeper, etc. He can also shift ac- 
cording to whether a fast ball or 
curve has been called by the catch- 
er, remembering that the slower the 
pitch, the more likely the hitter is 
to pull the ball. 

With two strikes on the batter, 
the outfielders should move away 
from pull positions, since the hitter 
will be guarding the plate and try- 
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ing to get a piece of the ball rather 
than taking a full cut (which in- 
creases his chances of pulling the 
ball). 

The outfield should play deep ear- 
ly in the game when a single won't 


hurt. This cuts down the possibility 


of an extra base hit arid helps keep 
runners from scoring position. This 
also applies late in the game when 
leading by a substantial margin. 
(Continued on page 40) 
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WILLIE MAYS BLOCKING A GROUND BALL 


Whenever a put-out is unlikely or there’s a possibility that the ball may 
be missed if fielded in the conventional manner, the wise outfielder will 
block the ball either with the feet together or with one knee on the ground 
—as demonstrated here by the peerless Giant center fielder. Willie goes 
down on his right knee and fields the ball in front of the body. He then 
quickly rises, takes a short hop with the right foot (to place power behind 
the arm swing), steps forward with the left foot in the direction of the 
throw, and cuts loose a powerful overhand peg. (Courtesy Ethan Allen) 
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RNOLD SOWELL, Pittsburgh's 
record-breaking middle-dis- 
tance runner, holds the follow- 
ing championships and _ records: 
Pan-American 800 meters 1:49.8, 
1.C.4-A. 880 yards 1:49.1 and the 
American and world’s 880-yard rec- 
ord around four turns 1:47.6. In 
addition, he is co-holder of the 
world’s indoor 1000-yard record of 
2:08.2, made in the National A.A.U. 
Indoor Championships last Febru- 
ary. 

How did he reach these heights? 
The answer is hard work coupled 
with natural ability. As a freshman, 
he did not relish distances above 
440 yards. He was afraid he couldn't 
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By CARL OLSON, Track Coach, University of Pittsburgh 


run any longer events. His high 
school competition had been limited 
to shorter distances, and he had 
never been in the proper physical 
condition to do justice to the 880 
yards or the mile run. 

What brought about the change? 
Cross-country training and the fact 
that he had attained the foundation 
or bottom, both physical and men- 
tal, needed to run distances from 
the 440 yards to five miles. He at- 
tained this confidence and self- 
assurance when he placed third in 
the L.C.4-A. freshman cross-country 
run in the fall of 1953. 

Arnie is 5 ft. 11 in. tall and weighs 
between 131 and 135 lbs. at his best 


HEART AND 


Form Study of America’s 


running form. He has a very fine 
upper body development, beautiful 
shoulders and chest. His arms are 
well-proportioned, and his leg mus- 
cles are long and wiry. He is split 
perfectly, having long legs and a 
comparatively short torso. 

The price he pays for success is 
strict training through proper diet 
and exercise. Incidentally, he is a 
B-+- student in the School of Busi- 
ness Administration. 

Much has been written about his 
smooth stride. This measures 9 feet 
on the average, the same as that of 
the former Pitt great, Johnny Wood- 
ruff, the 1936 Olympic 800-meter 
champion. — 
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SOWELL VS COURTNEY, 1955 |.C.4-A 880-YARD FINAL 


Actual competitive pictures from the “half-mile of the cen- 
tury,” won by Sowell in the record time of 1:49.1. The strip 
shows them coming around the final turn into the home 
stretch, waging a pulse-pounding sprint for the tape. The 
pictures are, without doubt, the best | have ever seen 
demonstrating stride. 


NO. 1: Sowell jumping Courtney on the last turn. Note that 
he seems to be in a sitting position, with his buttocks down 
low. Courtney seems to be much higher, but is getting a 
fine push-off from his rear leg. 


NO. 2 shows Sowell’s beautiful long stride plus the high 
carriage of his left arm. He seems to be perfectly relaxed. 


NO. 3 again shows Sowell’s picture stride and body posi- 


tion. He’s still perfectly relaxed. His trunk angle is straight 
and his rear leg swing makes for economy of motion. 


SOWELL 


Greatest Half-Miler 


NO. 4: Courtney seems to be putting on a final kick and 
catching up with Arnie, whose form seems to be a little off. 


NO. 5: Sowell is getting a beautiful push from his right 
leg (practically straight) and his strong arm action. Note his 
very good front knee action. 


NO. 6: Sowell still coming strong, but being given terrific 
competition by Courtney. Both are running splendidly, but 
Sowell appears to be the more relaxed. 


NO. 7: Courtney is putting on a terrific spurt, but Sowell 
refuses to tie up; he’s still perfectly relaxed. 


NO. 8: Sowell pulling away and showing beautiful form, 
relaxation, and confidence. 


NO. 9: Getting into the straightaway. Sowell is on his 
toes, good knee action, hips still low going into last 100 yds. 


Sowell runs on the balls of his 
feet. In fact, I have yet to see him 
land fully on his heels. As he is also 
a capable hurdler, I believe hurdle 
practice has helped his stride con- 
siderably. 

He is particularly fortunate in 
that he can sprint faster than most 
middle-distance runners. This factor 
of sprinting ability coupled with the 
endurance he has developed through 
cross-country traihing has been re- 
sponsible for his outstanding suc- 
cesses. 

In running, he carries his arms 
rather high—much like many Eu- 
ropean track athletes. Many middle- 
distance men are coathed to carry 
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their arms low, but I see no reason 
for an athlete doing this if it isn't 
natural. Sowell’s arms, body, and 
legs work in unison to accomplish 
his smooth running style. 

~“Foe_be a great runner, an athlete 
must have quick reactions, quick 
reflexes, good physical development, 
and an intense desire to extel. When 
a young man possesses these quali- 
fications and is willing to sacrifice 
the easy way of living for a more 
robust one, he is bound to succeed. 
This Arnold Sowell has done up to 
the present date. 


On Friday he had qualified easily 
for the Saturday finals. We had re- 
hearsed the race carefully the pre- 
vious Wednesday. It had been de- 
cided that with the world’s greatest 
array of half-mile talent assembled 
for this race, the only possibility of 
winning would be to run against 
the clock. | 

When the finalists lined up for the 


‘start, Arnie found that he had 
drawn one of the most difficult posi- 


tions on the track. As I recall! the 


‘race, he was number seven. To get* 


to the pole, therefore, he had to ex- 


His reflexes and reactions were plede at the crack of the starter’s 


perfectly exemplified in the Nation- 
al A.A.U. Championships last June. 


‘pistél.’He got to the turn first and 


(Continued on page 56) 
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By CLARY ANDERSON 
Boseball Cooch, Montclair (N. J.) High School 


rowful—experience, baseball 
coaches have learned never to 
“count their chickens.” A game is 
never over until the last man is out, 
and a team cannot score too many 
runs. Consequently, they should 


long——and frequently, sor- 


strive to score as early and as often 


as possible. 

Unfortunately, hitting is the hard- 
est thing to teach. To become a pro- 
ficient batter, a player must exercise 
judgment and master a number of 
basic skills. These include bat selec- 
tion, stance, stride, keeping the eyes 
on the ball, swing, follow through, 
picking the right pitch, and deter- 
mination. 

Bat selection. An even-grained 
ash or hickory bat furnishes the best 
results. In choosing his “stick’’, the 
player should make sure its weight 
and length conform to his physique 
and strength. i 

Most boys tend to pick a bat that’s 
a little too heavy for them. It’s wiser 
to pick one that you can “whip” 
easily. That means its weight must 
be right, and the handle should be 
neither too thick nor too thin. This 
will assure you of the strongest feel. 

Once the right bat is selected, the 
player should stick to it—become as 
throroughly familiar and comfort- 
able with it as he can. It’s unwise to 
keep switching bats from inning to 
inning or game to game. The longer 
you use a bat, the more comfortable 
it feels, Batting practice will indi- 
cate the best weight, length, and 
model for the particular player. 

Grip. The bat may be gripped in 
a number of ways. The big, strong 
boy or the: fellow who uses a light 
bat, may hold it down at the end. 
The smaller, lighter fellow will 
probably do better to choke up on 
the handle—placing his hands an 
inch or two up from the end. 

The grip shouldn't be too tight. 
A “death clutch” produces forearm 
tension and mustle fatigue. A light 
but firm grip relaxes the forearm 
muscles and helps bring the wrists 
into the swing. 


Stance. The stance should be com- 


fortable and relaxed, with the weight 
uniformly distributed. Though a def- 
inite crouch is to be discouraged, a 
slight crouch can help in bringing 
the eye level a bit lower and nearer 
to the strike zone, affording a better 
look at the pitch. 
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A somewhat wide stance—a bit 
wider than the shoulders—is recom- 
mended. This helps cut down the 
stride, which, in turn, reduces the, 
possibilities of lunging, hitting off 
the front foot, and being off-balance 
when the ball is pitched. 

The feet should be set in about 


. the middle of the box, just enough 


away from the plate to reach any 
ball on the outside corner and per- 
mit the fat part of the bat to cross 
the plate. The feet should be kept 
parallel with one another, with the 
toes pointed toward the plate. If it 
feels more comfortable, the batter 
may open his front toe a bit. 


The hips and shoulders should be 
kept level, and the knees slightly 
flexed. The bat should be held back, 
but definitely not on the shoulder. 
A position opposite the rear shoul- 
der is just about right. To promote 
a clean, free, unhampered swing, the 
arms should be kept away from the 
body—the front arm well away and 
the back arm a little away with the 
elbow pointing downward. 

Some batters may step into the 
box all ready to hit. Others may re- 
quire a little loosening up. It some- 
times helps to raise the arms and 
loosen up the uniform around the 
armpits, shrug the shoulders, wiggle 
the hips (a la Stan Musial), and 
take several practice swings. 

Once the pitcher gets ready to 
deliver, however, the batter should 
go into his alert position—-keeping 


HIT 


the bat up and steady in hitting 
position, avoiding any squirming 
around or wiggling of the bat. 
As the pitcher draws back his 
arms for the delivery, the batter 
should sort of “gather” with him— 
shifting his-weight to Ahe back foot 
and drawing the bal a bit farther 


‘back. At this point, the grip may be 


tightened. (Johnny Mize, for exam- 
ple, maintained a completely relaxed 
grip up until the backmost “gather’”’ 


THE FIRST 


of the bat, at which point he tight- 
ened it up—a technique which pro- 
moted thorough forearm relaxation. ) 

Step. As the pitcher delivers, the 
batter should take a short, low step 
forward, This is vitally important. 
Timing can be completely thrown 
off by (1) lifting the foot high off 
the ground,.(2) stepping back with 
the rear foot, (3) dropping the el- 
bows, (4) stepping markedly into 
the bucket, (5) taking too big a step, 
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GOOD ONE! 


and (6) dipping the rear shoulder. 
These are the cardinal sins of bat- 
ting. ‘ 

The setting of the front foot fre- 
quently distinguishes the great hit- 
ter from the poor one. The foot must 
be placed down with the weight 
coming over it. The good hitter sets 
it down quickly on a fast ball and 
more sedately on a curve or slow 
pitch. 

Its placement also varies with the 
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direction of the pitch. On an inside 
pitch, it’s placed a little more to- 
ward the third-base side of the bat- 
ting box; on an outside pitch, it 
moves a little more in toward the 
plate (assuming the better is right- 
handed). This slight but vital foot 
adjustment enables the batter to hit 
the ball where it is pitched. 
Swing. The bat should be whipped 
forward on a level plane, with the 
full power of the shoulders and hips 
behind it. The swing should be hard, 
but controlled with contact being es- 
tablished just in front of the plate. 
If the batter has done everything 
right, his front leg will be straight 
at contact and his back knee bent 
with the foot up on the toe. 
(Continued on page 46) 
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plane, meeting the ball just in 
of the plate off a straight front 
member 
powerful wrist action can be clearly 
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THE DUKE AT BAT 
Possessor of one of the finest wrist 
actions in the major leagues, Duke 
Snider demonstrates the form that's 
made him one of the game's great- 
est hitters. Note how he brings his 
weight back over the rear foot as he 
almost porallel to the ground — an 
: discerned in the last three pictures. 
(Photos courtesy of Ethan Allen) 
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New Practice Methods 
in Track Coaching 


By W. HAROLD O'CONNOR 
Track Coach, Concord (Mass.) H. S$. 


student of track and field, you 

cannot have escaped the grow- 
ing interest in new practice methods 
aroused by a series of astounding 
performances in one event after an- 
other. If you're the type of coach 
who's beginning to look at his tradi- 
tional methods with an uneasy feel- 
ing, you may bet your best official 
discus that you have company. 

Any track coach who has been in 
the business for more than a half- 
dozen years can look back and see 
that most of his accepted ideas about 
training for distances have gone 
with the wind—the wind stirred up 
by the flying heels of Iharos and 
Tabori, Bannister and Landy, Dwy- 
er and Santee, Kuc and Zatopek. 

I wonder how many coaches rec- 
_ ognize the blow at their coaching 

bible that was struck by the suc- 
cesses of Parry O’Brien, Don Vick, 
and Harold Connolly in the depart- 
ments of “weights and measures." 

What's even more important, I 
wonder how many of us will be 
alert enough to see that for every 
old training theory shattered, a new 
approach is opened to us. Thanks to 
a few great athletes who threw 
away the book and challenged the 
experts, we have a wonderful op- 
portunity to check the old and test 
the new methods. 

Few track followers will dispute 
the fact that the most revolutionary 
changes have been in methods of 
training for the distances. What 
coach ten years ago would have 
predicted success for a miler who 
almost never ran over-distance but 
ran literally dozens of 440’s a day 
as his basic training? 

How many coaches would have 
dreamed of scheduling double 
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work-outs day after day, not to 
mention including in them the great 
numbers of 440’s and 220’s that the 
world’s greatest distance men now 
run without fear of the old bugaboo 
of “going stale?” 

That the new idea of building en- 
durance by many repetitions of 
440’s and 880’s is worthwhile can 
hardly be disputed in the light of 
the success of such men as I[haros, 
Tabori, Kuc, Bannister,sMoens, and 
Dwyer. 

When I learned (from Hal Con- 
nolly) that Roger Moens never runs 
over a quarter mile in regular prac- 
tice, I was interested. I wasn’t sur- 
prised to learn that he runs many 
440’s in each day’s work-out, but | 
was deeply interested to find that 
he has been doing a lot of his train- 
ing lately with repeated 220’s.__.. 

My immediate thought was that 
it might be worthwhile for us 
coaches to make repeated’ 220’s the 
basis of high school distance train- 
ing. Maybe we should try it even- 
with our college runners. If re- 
peated 440’s can bring the endur- 
ance necessary, why can’t 220 repe- 
titions do the same thing? If Tharos 
can run 40 successive 220's in a day, 
the same theory of repeated fur- 
longs on a much less severe scale 
might be worth trying for high 
school middle distance and distance 
men. 

I wonder if all that we sought in 
our old style overdistance work- 
outs cannot be better accomplished 
via the 220 route. Used within rea- 
son, the method certainly merits a 
try, even with fairly mature school- 
boys. On the other hand, the fantas- 
tic numbers of 200’s and 440’s run 
by many of the Europeans may not 
be needed. 


We need to study such a program 
carefully before we go overboard. 
Can the same results be secured 
with half the number of repeti- 
tions? Will repeated 220’s give us as 
good results as repeated 440’s? My 
own experience training high school 
boys on windsprints in a small 
bankless armory has shown me that 
much can be done even with 40- 
yard repetitions for distances up to 
1000 yards. 

The Europeans’ success with repe- 
titions of paced 220’s and 440’s is 
worth careful study. It appeals to 
me because the pace demanded can 
be varied according to the ability 
and maturity of the boy being 
trained. 

The distance and middle distance 
runs aren’t the only races that de- 
serve closer, study at this time. 
Since it has n proved that a man 
can actually run 100 yards in less 
than nine seconds if his start is 
eliminated, it’s time we studied the .- 
dash man’s start more intensely. 

My own feeling is that we need 
to experiment further with blocks 
that raise the sprinter’s feet a little 
higher off the boards or cinders. 
Some experiments have indicated 
that faster starts are possible from 
such blocks, This seems to make 
sense because such an arrangement 
will tehd to eliminate the sprinter’s 
tendency to straighten up. His mo- 
tion will need to be predominantly 
forward. 

The big problem would seem to 
be the scientific determination of 
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| Just how high the feet can be raised 


without placing too great a strain 
on the sprinter’s hands and arms 
and without causing him to stumble 
as he drives forward from his 
blocks. 

Thinking along the same lines, 
perhaps we need to give more at- 
tention to the spike placement in 


| running shoes. My own feeling is 
that our track shoes aren’t as well 


planned as they might be. 

Recent successes of our shot put- 
ters, hammer throwers, and discus 
throwers have brought to our at- 
tention another great reversal of 
former coaching theories. Perhaps 
most significant is the recent trend 
toward weight-lifting as a vital part 
of the training. Though a few years 
ago this practice was frowned upon 
by almost all track coaches, it’s 
now a recognized 'part of the prepa- 
ration of almost every top shot put- 


ter, hammer thrower, and discus 


thrower. 

Most of them now consider a 
carefully planned program of work 
with the weights indispensable. The 
use of weights for the building of 
strength is now being tried by many 
runners as well as field event men. 

There’s a need of close study of 
this practice. While evidence exists 
that moderate work with weights is 
beneficial to runners, it must be re- 
membered that a study of a group 
of runners including both sprinters 
and distance men, showed a nega- 
tive correlation between leg strength 
and Se time for a mile run. The 
use of weights to develop the upper 
body is indicated as ativan 
The belief that circular motion 
in the shot put was a waste would 
seem to be exploded by O’Brien’s 
success with his revolutionary style. 
Study here is needed to determine 
what types of shot putters can han- 
dle the O’Brien style effectively. 
The’fact that many high school boys 
are now using it is not proof of its 
soundness for them. 

The study of timing seems most 
important. One needs only to recall 
the efforts to imitate the style of 
Fuchs before study showed the in- 
advisability of such form for those 
without Fuchs’ gift of speed. The 
question would seem to be, “How 
much circular motion can be used 
effectively in the shot put?” 

Experienced scientists contend 
that the old idea of the hitch step 


or running stride in mid air in the ~ 


broad jump is worthless. They as- 
sert that the jumper can gain 
neither height nér distance by such 
motion since his feet touch nothing 
but air: If we accept their evidence 
as truth, we need to forget the em- 
phasis on that style of jump and 
concentrate our attention on a style 


that will produce better results. 

That we've been wrong in the 
past is no excuse for being wrong 
in the future. The margin of error 
lessens day by day. Let’s study tech- 
nique! 

Though it may have escaped the 
notice of many coaches, much has 
been happening in recent months 
to upset some long-cherished ideas 
about the practice of running ex- 
tremely fast opening sections of 
races from the 440 upward. 

Along with many others, I had 
until recently been quite sure that 
it was the height of foolishness for a 
runner to over-extend himself in 
the first 220 of a 440, the first 440 
of an 880, or the first 880 of a mile. 
Late developments, however, would 
seem to indicate that though the 
danger of such a practice still ex- 
ists, the estimation of what really 
is over-extension may be at fault. 
The real fault may be in our past 


methods of preparation for the 


event. 

When we consider the fact that 
last May 28th in London, three men 
—Tabori, Chataway, and Hewson— 
all ran the first three quarters of 
their mile race in 3:02 or a fraction 
of a second over and then went on 
to finish under four minutes, we 
need to notice something else. 

All three had to run under 58 
seconds for the last quarter in order 
to break four minutes. All three 
men did it. In other words, despite 
a terrifically fast first three quar- 
ters, the three men ran an even 
faster fourth quarter. 

MécKenley ran 21 seconds for his 
first 220 on the way to his 46-second 
quarter mile over seven years ago. 


Rhoden ran a 20.9 for his first 200 


meters on the way to his 45.8 for 
the 400 meters back in 1950. Reiff 
of Belgium ran his second mile 
faster than his first one in his 8: 40.4 
two-mile run. His first mile was a 


remarkable 4:21.2, but his second 


was 4:19.2! 

If we doubt the ability of a school- 
boy to stand such a killing type of 
race, we have some remarkable evi- 
dence to disprove our ideas. Roger 
Dunkley of England, while still un- 
der 19 years of age, ran a mile in 
4:12.8. His first quarter was run in 
61.8, but his last in 60.8. His first 
half-mile was run in 2:06.8 and his 
last half in 2:06. Evidently the kill- 
ing opening pace doesn’t kill. 

Maybe it’s time for us to recon- 
sider our ideas about first-half ceil- 
ings in all of our schoolboy races 
from the 440 up. Maybe it’s time to 
investigate the possibility of using 
repetitions at a given pace day after 
day to get even our schoolboys ac- 
customed to maintaining an open- 

(Concluded on page 42) 
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INTERVAL TRAINING 


By KEN DOHERTY 


Head Track» Coach, University of Pennsylvania 


runner and coach in Europe is 

now using some form of inter- 

val training in his preparation for 
competition. 

The great Hungarian trio of 

Iharos, Tabori, and Rozsavolgi, un- 


Ai RENTLY every distance 


der their martinet coach, Mihaly 


Igloi, are following its tenets faith- 
fully and intensively. 

I sat this past summer with Armas 
Valste, Finnish National Coach, as 
he timed his fine 10,000 meter run- 
ner, H, Posti, through six 660-yard 
runs at between 1:30 and 1:35 each 
within a total of 30 minutes. 

In a book which every American 
distance runner and coach should 
read, Franz Stampfl on Running, the 
author advocates interval training 
as the core of modern running: “One 
of the main charms of interval 
training is its flexibility, since it can 


be adapted to the varying needs of 
all athletes at any stage of develop- 
ment, It induces speed and stamina, 
which together produce pace, judg- 
ment, and an all around improve- 
ment in physical well-being.” ! 

Similarly, Roger Bannister found 
that interval training answered his 
needs: “In February and March 
(1953) I started training, and would 
sometimes run as many as ten quar- 
ter-miles, each in about 63 seconds, 
and with an interval of two or three 
minutes between each. This was 
much more strenuous training than 
I had done before. It left me ex- 
hausted for several days, but it could 
be accomplished within the half- 
hour or so’a day that I was able to 
spare for training.” * 

The list could be lengthened in- 
definitely: Moens of Belgium (800 
meters-——1:45.7), Chataway of Eng- 


land (mile—3: 59.8), Boysen of Nor- 
way (800 meters—1:45.9), Pirie of 
England (10,000 meters — 29.19). 
Nielsen of Denmark (1500 meters— 
3:40.8), and, to add one of many 
Americans, Courtney of Fordham 
(800 meters—1: 46.8). Each of these 
men places his own particular em- 
phasis upon the various aspects of 
interval training, yet all follow a 
basic plan. 

It's essential to understand that 
there are four variables in interval 
training: 

1. An exact repeated distance that 
remains unchanged in any single 
workout. 

2. A recovery interval of time 
during which restful jogging occurs. 

3. A pace at which the distance is 
covered, always under a watch. 

4. The number of times that this 
distance is repeated. 
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It will be quickly seen that each 
of these elements can be stressed or 
lessened, fixed or varied in accord- 
ance with the ability, condition, and 
attitude of each runner or with the 
particular point of view of the 
coach, 

Franz Stampfl*, for example, 
seems to feel that stamina is the 
primary element in successful run- 
ning today, and advocates a program 
in which many repetitions at a 
slower than racing pace is the prin- 
ciple workout during an eight-month 
training program. 

In contrast, both Valste as cited 
earlier and Gosse Holmer‘, Swedish 
National Coach, emphasize speed 
work, Swedish champions, in addi- 
tion to the many fast bursts in 
“Fartlek,” often train on 400-meter 
and 200-meter runs at faster than 
racing pace. é 

Since returning from Europe, the 
writer has tried to think through his 
many conversations on this subject 
and to adapt what he learned to the 
problems of American school and 
college runners. While he’s had only 
a few weeks of post-cross-country 
training in which to experiment. 
the following set of principles and 
plan for interval training, subject to 
many later refinements, already 
seems to make sense not only to 


WES SANTEE, Best Mile Time 4:00.5 


HOUGH a long-legged 6-1, America’s No. 1 miler possesses on 

unusually short stride, measuring approximately 6% ft. While it may 
not be recommended for young athletes, it evidently does the job for 
Wes. Witness his remarkable timings in everything from the 220 up. 
The above sequence shows Wes running a relaxed quarter-mile for the 
Scholastic Coach cameraman. Though racing pressure is absent, many 
details of his particular form are observable. Note the beautiful car- 
riage of his chest and shoulders and the way he rocks through power- 
fully off the ball of his grounded foot—a decided help in bringing the 
knee forward quickly. Since he isn’t running any distance, he is em- 
ploying a shorter stride with a more pronounced kick-up. In. actual 
distance competition, his stridé would be longer and his kick-up less 
extreme. Note that his fingers are semi-clenched (promoting forearm 
relaxation), his arms are held fairly low, and that he never brings his 
hands back farther than the hips. 


MURRAY HALBERG, Best Mile Time 4:02.6 


HE slender New Zealander, one of the worlds foremost milers, is 

shown below in actual competition at the 1955 Penn Relays. His 
form is marked by a fine economy of effort, containing nothing extra, 
nothing wasted. Note the fixed but relaxed carriage of the upper torso, 
the fine position of the he@d, and the slight forward body lean. As yo 
can see in the pictures, he effects a heel-ball-of-the-foot landing, which 
is quickly converted into forward drive. Also notice the modest kick-up, 
a natural concomitant of the distance stride. Thanks to the length and 
ease of the stride, the heel of the rear foot never rises much above the 
knee position. As in the Santee strip, the arms deserve close attention. 
Note how relaxed they ore and how easily theyre swung forward and 
back, with the hands never moving bock past the line of the body. 
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this coach but, more importantly, to 


his runners as well. 


First, and this is a principle of 
growing importance, a coach is not 
a trainer of human puppets who fol- 
low his every command and demon- 
strate his worth through their out- 
standing performances. Rather, he is 
an advisor, a guidance counsellor, or 
at most a supervisor. 

He helps men do better what 
they’re quite capable of doing well 
by themselves. He guides men in 
discovering themselves, or better, in 
discovering powers of endurance 
and skill and self-discipline beyond 
what they alone might have realized. 
Bannister has stated this so well 
from the viewpoint of the athlete: 


Self-discovery (through athletics) 
is most rapid if we set out on the 
early stages alone. I soon learnt 
how far from being self-sufficient I 
was, and realized the value of the 
co-operation and assistance of oth- 
ers. But unless I had gone as far 
as possible alone, I should never 
have known the questions other 
people could best answer for me 
ang those I must answer for my- 
self. 

The things a man learns for him- 
self he never forgets. and can adapt 
to many different situations... . I 
think it is the duty of a coach to 
encourage resource and initiative 
in each one of us... . We seek indi- 
vidual freedom in a world that‘ of 
necessity imposes more and more 
restrictions. The less we can find 
freedom in our work the more we 
shall need to find freedom in the 
games we play. The aim of the 
athletic coach should ... be to 
show how, through experiencing 
the stress imposed by his event, he 
can understand and master his own 
personality. 


The second principle is that only 
year-round training can produce the 


| high level of running fitness and 


competitive performance that is re- 
quired for success at all levels. This 
is as true for high school, college, 
and post-college training as for the 
training of Olympic place-winners. 
The only difference is one of amount 
of work done, not of method. 

At first consideration, this princi- 
ple smacks of over-emphasis and 


over-specialization. But in the light 


of what follows it will be seen to be 
the only practical means of doing 
one’s best within the limitations im- 
posed by the amateur ideal and edu- 
eational and vocational require- 
ments. Further, it’s an important 
answer to the general lack of physi- 
cal fitness among American men 
which has created so much concern 
lately. 

Third, amateur ideals and require- 
ments of school and college studies 
demand (the word is chosen care- 
fully and does not over-emphasize ) 
that workouts shouldn't consume 
more than 90 minutes (and better 


yet, only 60 minutes) on the track, 
nor produce such fatigue that recov- 
ery isn’t complete within two hours 
following the workout. 
Within an hour after practice, a 
man should be able to enjoy his 
evening meal and, within two hours, 
he should be able to concentrate his 
mind upon his studies without the 
handicap of physical fatigue. 
Fourth, year-round training, even 
when these limits in time and fatigue 
are accepted, emphasizes a gradual 
increasggn the amount of work that 
can be done, so that, month by 
month, year by year, performance 
levels in both practice and competi- 
tion gradually improve and ulti- 
mately reach heights that are impos- 
sible for the traditional short-season, 
practice-to-exhaustion runner. 


There is almost no limit to the 
achievements of the man who re- 
sponds gladly and cheerfully to the 
rigorous demands of a tough train- 
ing schedule, who does not look for 
miracle transformations, but is 

atiently content with the slow 

ut well-founded progress which 
emerges. Constant regular training 
not only toughens him physically 
by strengthening his muscles, de- 
veloping his lungs and heart and 
improving his blood circulation, 
but heightens his perception and 
teaches him to perform every move- 
ment with the greatest economy of 


Fifth, Year-round training as- 


sumes a reasonable, one might al- 
most say a normal, enjoyment of 
the pleasures of life. During periods 
of important competition, the essen- 
tials of healthful living: proper rest 
and relaxation, a well-balanced and 
moderate diet, and “no activity to 
excess’’ become increasingly impor- 
tant .of course. But excessive em- 
phasis over a long period of time 
upon the exact requirements of off- 
the-track training will not only pro- 
duce a boring existence for the run- 
ner and his associates, it will bring 
staleness and a decreased perform- 
ance as well, 

Sixth, such a program of year- 
round, intelligent, and gradually in- 
tensified training contributes to the 
positive health of the runner and 
certainly does not “tear him down,” 
“shorten his life-span,” or “strain 
his heart’? in any way. Staleness 
can result from too much work too 
soon, from too strict off-the-track 
training, or from the mounting ten- 
sions of too long a competitive sea- 
son, but it is not the result of too 
much work per se or of too many 
months of training. 

With these six principles as a 
guide, a coach is justified in asking 
students, either high school or col- 
lege, to report to the first cross- 
country workout on the first day of 

(Concluded on page 48) 
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Professional Baseball Stars in 


This season, 62 more top names in the 
game join these leading players now using 
MacGregor Gloves and Mitts. 


Robin Roberts Gus Bell Frank Baumholtz 
Red Schoendienst Curt Simmons Jim Wilson 
Willie Mays Lloyd Merriman Ted Kiuszewski 
Bob Thomson Bobby Adams Ferris Fain 


Jack Jensen Warren Spahn Walter Dropo 
Gil McDougald Richie Ashburn Earl Torgeson 
Gus Zernial Harry Perkowski Del Crandall 


Ray Katt Joe Astroth 
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WINNING H. 


BASEBALL 


ITH only three losses in the 

last 77 games and a plaque in 

the Hall of Fame at, Coopers- 
town, N. Y. for winning 48 straight 
games, Pottstown (Pa.) H. S. has 
established an enviable reputatian 
as a baseball power and I’m often 
asked, “How do you do it?” 
The shortest answer I can give is 
“hard work, talented players, and 
lots of luck.”’ My intention here is to 
relay some of the coaching tech- 
niques——-other than the all-import- 
ant fundamentals—which Ed Good, 
former head coach, and myself have 


becn employing with such outstand- 
ing success. Though several of them 
hardly conform to big league prac- 
tices, they've all been tried and 
found true on the high school level. 


PRE-SEASON ACTIVITIES 


Give all your varsity prospects 
reading assignments (by page num- 
bers) in baseball books and maga- 
zines in the school library. Coaches 
should read all the available litera- 
ture on the game with the idea of 
gleaning one or two thoughts that 
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1. Always run into a base, never 
walk. Watch the base coach for signals 
to hold up or keep going. If not held 
up make the turn. ’ 

2. Always run out all hit balls, in- 
cluding pop flies. Even big leaguers 
occasionally drop them. 

3. Never turn your back on the ball. 
Know where it is at all times. After 
reaching a base safely, don’t lead off 
until the pitcher mounts the rubber 
with the ball. 

4. When in the field, think what 
you'll do with the ball if it comes to 
you. 

5. When an opponent makes a hit 
longer than a single, the first baseman 
should watch to see that he touches 
every base. If he misses a bag, call 
for the ball and touch the missed base. 

6. Since most bases are stolen on 
the pitcher, not the catcher, study his 


motion every chance you get. Take a 


safe lead and “go” the moment he 
moves into a position from which he 
can't possibly throw to a base—-assum- 
ing you've discovered some hitch in 
his delivery, 
7, With an opponent on base, never 
turn your back to a play, leave a base 
unguarded, stoop to tie a shoelace, etc., 
without first calling time out. This 
particularly applies to pitchers. Too 


many games are lost by players falling 
asleep. 

8. With the winning run crossing 
the plate in the bottom half of the 
ninth, the batter-runner must reach 
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first safely for the run to count. The 
batter, in the excitement, will occa- 
sionally run only part way to first. 
Where the opponents are™guilty of 
this, call for the ball and touch the 
base—even if the hit looks like a 
homer. 


9. On a squeeze play, the ball must 
be bunted. Offer at any pitch, other 
than a wild one. On a sacrifice bunt, 
offer only at a strike—since the run- 
ner won't be going until the ball is 
bunted. Be content just to meet the 
ball—don’'t try any fancy bunts. 


10. Go up to the plate with the idea 
of hitting the ball, whether it’s the first 
pitch or the sixth. With two strikes on 
you, swing at anything that looks like 
a strike. If the pitch is close enough 
to argue about, it’s close enough to 
hit. We'll tell you when to “take”; if 
we don’t, take your cut. 


11. Both infielders and outfielders 
should know exactly where to move 
on all balls hit to the outfield. If a 
fielder yells for the ball, let him have 
it. Nearby players should get out of 
the way and back up the play. The 
catcher should call the play on infield 
pop-ups and bunts. 


12. When a front runner is involved 
in a run-down between third and 
home, the back runner should go right 
in to third and stand there—except 
with two out. In that contingency, the 
back runner should assume a position 
between second and third. 

13. Pitchers should work constantly 


BASIC PLAYING POINTERS 


By MORRELL E. GRIGG 
Coach, Pottstown (Pa.) High School 


might fit into their particular set-up. 

I've mimeographed a list of 26 
basic tips which I distribute to young 
boys on the summer playgrounds 
and to junior and senior high schoo! 
candidates. I also give out a 14-page 
mimeograph booklet containing ma- 
terial on conditioning, warm-ups, 
base-stealing, fundamentals, and 
position play. This material can be 
read prior to the baseball season. 

Hold a meeting between coaches 
and captain for the purpose of dis- 
cussing personnel problems, possible 
position switches, weaknesses of op- 
ponents due to graduation losses, and 
the goals for the coming season. My 
aims are always the same. They are 
(1) teach some baseball, (2) try to 
win every game, and (3) have some 
fun. 

One of the toughest personne! 
problems—that of keeping good sub- 
stitutes from quitting—-doesn’t de- 
velop until the season gets under- 
way. Here’s where the captain can 


on control and speed. Breaking stuff 
can come later. There’s no defense 
against.walks and hit batters, A knee- 
high inside or outside pitch is still one 
of the best in the business. 

14. When making a put-out at a 
base, place the glove and ball in front 
of the bag and let the runner come to 
you. Don’t go after him. 

15. When playing the field, study 
the hitters. Discover the fast runners 
so that you can get the ball away 
faster for them. Watch to see if the 
batter is a late swinger, if he pulls 
the ball, where he places his front 
foot, etc. | 

16. After an error is made, it's 
made. Don’t mope over it, but try to 
make up for it with a good play on 
the next ball. Come back fighting, not 
alibiing. 

17. When running bases, watch the 
runner ahead of you; don’t run up on 
him. 

18. Don't throw to a far base un- 
necessarily, permitting a back runner 
to take an extra base. As a rule, how- 
ever, throw to the base ahead of the 
runner, not behind him. 

19. Runner on third: Always tag up 
on fly balls hit to the outfield. You 
can always score, whether the bal! is 
caught or dropped. When you lead off 
the base, you may not get back in 
time to score if the ball is caught. On 
short fly balls, move up the line to a 
point that will enable you to return 
to the base (if the ball is caught) or to 
reach home (if it isn’t). 
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words that have gone hand in hand thru the years. 
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A , in every item of PORTER'S com- 
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test of actual usage, PORTER to- 
day more than ever before is being 
specified by people who know 
gym equipment best! 
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PORTER engineers are always 
available for assistance in the 
selection and installation oh 
every kind of gymnasium or 
corrective equipment. 
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help by explaining the coaches’ side. 
In baseball you can’t make unlimited 
substitutions like you do in football 
and basketball. But there’s one thing 
you can be sure of. Whenever you 
replace a boy with another player 
and the replaced player quits, you 
can bet you were right. If the boy 
fights back and regains his position, 
then you know he’s the better man 
-——and your problem is solved. 

Give the players a copy of your 
complete league schedule so that 
they can follow their opponents. 
This will keep them interested in 
your team’s success. 


THE PRACTICE 


Relaxed players make the best 
players, and relaxation stems from 
self-confidence. One of the ways to 
develop self-confidence early in the 
season is to have the players field 
grounders on the gym floor. The balls 
don’t take bad hops, and the boys 
can practice following the ball into 
the glove. On the gym floor, you can 
also check bunting form and batting 
swings. 


— your pitchers and catchers 
in the gym. The main thing here is 
to teach them to use their complete 
motion, It’s at this time that you can 
get the pitchers to work on what I! 
think is the best pitch in high school 
ball-—a knee-high inside pitch. Get 
the school shop to make white ply- 
wood home-plates, and use these in 
the gym and out on the field during 
the warm-up for pitchers. The 
catcher should give the pitcher a 
target on every pitch. 

Get your team outside as soon as 
passibie. Since the early games are 
played in bad spring weather, you 
want to get them accustomed to it 
as soon as you can, To obviate sore 
arms, make the players take it easy 
at the beginning and wear good wool 
sweatshirts. Hold lots of pepper 
games, bunting sessions, running, 
and fly chasing. 

Arrange for warm-up games with 
nearby schools not on your schedule. 
Explain fully the purpose of the 
games—to discover talent under 
game conditions. Winning these 
games should always be. secondary 
to this goal, though some coaches 
will do everything to win these 
games in order to build morale. 

These practice games can help you 
determine the early season batting 
order. Have your pitchers work only 
one or two innings in the beginning 
practices, gradually working them 
into four or five inning stints later 
on. When you hold intra-squad 
games, have the batting team remain 
up for nine outs (broken up into 
three innings), thereby giving al- 
most all the players a chance to bat. 
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After the proper warntips, have 
your players open up with their 
throws. (Try to pick a warm day for 
this.) Make them let the pegs rip, 
even if the throws are yards off tar- 
get. They'll never learn to throw by 
holding back. 

Once the season gets underway, 
most of my practice sessions consist 
of batting. I figure that the best 
players in any league will make 
errors, but a good hitting club can 
make up for them. Never reprimand 
a player for a physical error if he 
uses the right form, and always ex- 
plain his mental errors in an instruc- 
tive manner. 

I never run an infield drill during 
batting practice. It increases the 
chances for injuries, since most 
schoolboy players can’t concentrate 
on both. They can get enough prac- 
tice on grounders from the batting 
drill, 

Let the mature players sélett their 
own bats, but don’t let them pick 
bats that are too heavy or too long. 
A 34” bat with good balance is the 
best weapon for the average high 
school baseballer. 

Encourage your players to spend 
their leisure time on weekends and 
vacations practicing batting in groups 
of three or four. Let them take home 
their bats and old balls over week- 
ends. Early in the season we prac- 
tice on Saturday afternoons—be- 
cause the players ask for it. 

In hitting practice, have the play- 
ers watch the ball into the bat— 
don’t let them turn their heads. For 
players who step in the bucket, try 
placing a bat along the side of their 
front foot. If the player is bat-shy, 
take him aside and get him to tell 
you that he isn’t afraid. Repeat this 
prescription until the player is 
cured. 

In practicing bunting, don’t allow 
fancy bunts. Have the right-hand 
batter bring his right foot up even 
with the front of the plate and di- 
rectly face the pitcher, as the latter 
goes into his motion. We discovered 
that the opposition gets more upset 
when they know a bunt is coming 
then when they don’t. The batter 
should hold the bat horizontally at 
chest level and let the ball contact 
it. On sacrifices the runner never 
breaks until the ball is bunted. We'll 
always take a walk in place of a 
bunt, 

When practicing base-stealing, put 
a pitcher on the mound. Then take a 
position back of the runner leading 
off first base. Put.your hands on his 
hips and just as the pitcher makes 
his last possible motion before de- 
livering, shove the runner toward 
second, 

Players on the bench can always 
be mentally stealing bases. Don’t 


forget that in most cases the runner 
steals on the pitcher, not the catcher. 
Make your club a running team in 
order to keep the opposition jumpy 
or over-cautious. You'll look bad 
sometimes, but most of the time 
you'll get your opponents to throw 
the ball around pretty wildly. 

Use carefully picked substitutes as 
permanent base coaches. Look for 


sharp, peppery players, and reward 


them with varsity letters at the end 
of the season. Hold skull sessions 
with the base coaches and go over 
the varsity personnel as to speed, 
natural instinct, etc. Teach them oral 
and hand signals. The biggest fault 
with base runners is missed signals 
and, thef®fore, missed opportunities. 
Conduct a club period once a week 
during the season for the whole team 
to discuss errors and strategy. 

Make your players hustle when 

ticing or playing. Never allow 
therm to walk on or off the diamond; 
they should always run. Try to get 
them to take pride in being called 
hustlers. 

Keep at least one left-hand 
thrower on the team, even if he isn’t 
a pitcher. He'll come in mighty 
handy when preparing for on oppos- 
ing southpaw. 

You might give each player a copy 
of the rules. If you can’t get them 
gratis from a sport shop, you can 
purchase them for 10¢ apiece. The 
players should study and know the 
rules. A lot can be learned about the 
game from them. Hold periodic 
question-and-answer sessions on the 
rules or make up a true-false test. 
The fellows will get a kick out of 
comparing their scores. 


THE GAME 


Make up your batting order ac- 
cording to the various abilities of 
your players. Study your last year’s 
and warm-up games’ statistics to find 
out who got on base the most, who 
had the most hits, and who had the 
best rbi record. Put your fastest and 
best hitters in the first three posi- 
tions and your hardest hitter in the 
No. 4 slot. 

Hold a pep meeting before every 
game and consider each a big one. 
The pressure won't hurt the boys, 
but will help them act like champi- 
ons. However, don’t sell your soul to 
win a game. 

One of the surest ways to win a 
game is to have a loud, determined 
bench. It's sometimes difficult to get 
the subs to whoop it up, but the cap- 
tain and star players can help in this 
respect. Good spirit is catching—it 
creates desire in a dull team. 

Make your signals simple, and 
don’t have too many. We've used the 


(Concluded on page 43) 
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FREE WHEELER 


A tall, lean , Maury 
McDermott can really fire the 
ball After pumping, he pivots 
on his rear foot and kicks 
his front leg up high (first 
picture), while concealing the 
ball with his glové He brings 
his arm back, steps directly 
toward the plate and deliv- 
ers with a fine, full, smooth 
overhand motion 
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Come In With Your 


NE of the most difficult lessons 
for a young pitcher to learn is 
that his lessons needn't be diffi- 

cult at all. 

This, obviously, is a statement 
which demands some explaining. 
But it will be quickly understood by 
coaches who've struggled to over- 
come the general feeling that pitch- 
ing is an involved science which 
always transcends simple funda- 
mentals. 

First, let me say that I don’t un- 
derestimate the skill attained by 
most pitchers on the higher levels of 
professional baseball. But my thesis 
‘here is that pitching is a paradoxical 
thing: It can be simple or it can be 
complex. 

Unfortunately, many beginners 
hear so much about the finesse of 
major league pitchers that they con- 
clude that all the refinements must 
be attempted. This is a mistake, 
since in almost every instance the 
refinements are beyond the immedi- 
ate capabilities of the young pitcher. 
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-Let’s look at a common example. 
A high school or college pitcher with 
a good live fast ball—which he can 
put in the strike zone—is consis- 
tently throwing it past the hitters. 
However, he hears so much about 
the effectiveness of the slow curve, 
the change of pace, etc., that he 
decides to mix in a letup pitch. The 
batter, unable to get around on the 
fast ball, suddenly is handed a favor, 
a slower pitch, and he hits safely. 

Of course the pitcher’s action is 
understandable. In recent years the 
“junk” or slow-stuff pitchers have 
attained the limelight. Preacher Rve. 
Jim Konstanty and Ed Lopat gained 
fame for their ability to win with- 
out a fast ball. 

What many young pitchers don’t 
consider, however, is that Roe, Kon- 
stanty and Lopat had years of ex- 
perience and, above all, pinpoint 


By MAL MALLETTE 
Former Pitcher, Brooklyn Dodgers 


Best Pitch! 


control. It’s a basic truth that a 
pitcher is only as smart as his con- 
trol will let him be, The most. bril- 
liantly conceived sequence is use- 
less unless the pitcher can execute 
his plan by throwing the ball where 
he wants to. 

As a very simple example, let's 
say the pitcher decides to throw an 
inside fast ball brush the hitter 
back and then follow up with an 
outside curve. If either pitch is in 
the wrong place, the plan probably 
will fail. 

A frequent mistake by the begin- 
ning pitcher is to assume that the 
fast ball should be thrown only as a 
last resort. And yet the fast ball is 
usually his best bet. The statement 
that “You can’t throw it past the hit- 
ter” is an oversimplification. What 
you want to know is who’s pitching 
and who's hitting? 

In the major leagues, of course. 
only a pitch of exceptional velocity 
—like that of Walter Johnson or Bob 
Feller—fools the hitters on its speed 
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Let’s face it: The many leading universities that 
use Bike could buy a cheaper supporter. And with 
their equipment costs, it might mean a consider- 
able saving. But would it? 


Not according to Notre Dame’s Jack McAllister. 
Experience has taught him that Bike supporters 
are the best buy in the long run, because Bike lasts 
almost 4 times as long as ordinary supporters. 


Replacement Costs Cut a Third 


You see, with Bike you spend a third less on replace- 
ments every year. That’s a big saving, whether 
your school is dealing in thousands or in small-lot 
orders. 


Only Bike supporters are made with 4T-280° 
Heat-Resistant Rubber to stay elastic . . . keep their 
fit...long after supporters made with 
rubber are “‘washed out.”’ 


So the next time someone suggests you save 
money with a cheaper supporter, remember these 
facts: 


]. Bike sells more athletic supporters than any- 
one else. 


2. Bike could make a cheaper supporter. 


3. But Bike prefers to make the best —because 
the best supporter is the cheapest for you in 
the long run (outlasts other brands 4 to 1). 


> 


“You save money 
with the best 


says Jack McAllister 
Notre Dame Superintendent of Equipment 


QUALITY COMPARISON CHART 


BIKE 
7 Quality Features Supporter Supporter A Supporter 8 


KEEPS ITS STRETCH NO 


after laundry drying 
LONG-STRETCH ELASTIC 
to pull on over hips 
3-INCH WAISTBAND? 
for better anchorage 


FULL-WAISTBAND STRETCH 
for gentie spport of pouch 
FULL-LEGSTRAP STRETCH 
won't <ompress pouch 
FULL-POUCH STRETCH 

to eliminate discomfort 


COMPLETE UNE 


of spporters for 
all athletic needs 


8-6 


{Bike makes the 2'4” waistband All-Nylon wpporter. Also, 


models with wider 6” waistbands for cases where extra back and 


abdominal spport is needed. 


ORDER THROUGH YOUR 


SPORTING GOODS DEALER 


The Bike Web Company 


Division of The Kendall Company 
309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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TABLE TENNIS, THE SPORT THAT 


© COSTS LESS for equipment. No 
permanent installation required. 
© TAKES LESS SPACE only 49 oq. ft. 


to 150 for 


ble Tennis in the same space 
and time needed by 10 bhasket- 
ball players. 


WRITE 


A FREE TV SHOW 
IN YOUR CITY 


Check coupon, 
If possible 
we'll fit your 
request to 


our sched- TOURNAMENT 
et 


time and 


alone, Yet the main pitch of many 
big leaguers is a well-controlled fast 
ball. For example, Robin Roberts of 
the Phillies, perennial 20-game win- 
ner, considers himself basically a 
fast-ball pitcher. 

Actually the publicity given fel- 
lows like Roe, Konstanty and Lopat 
stems from the fact they’re excep- 
tions to the rule. Few major league 
pitchers lack an outstanding fast 
ball; it’s the basic ingredient which 
all scouts look for. 

Pitchers who become too fancy 
too soon only hurt themselves. Last 
spring the manager of a Class B 
team was perplexed by the attitude 


| of his pitchers. After watching them 


fail miserably in the first few games 
of the season, the manager said, “I 
don't know what’s wrong with these 
fellows. During spring training they 
proved they could throw hard, and 
yet when they get in a game they're 
afraid to use the fast one.’ 


He concluded that his pitchers 
had heard so much about changes- 
of-pace in spring training they were 
reluctant to use their best weapon— 
the fast ball. There was one strong- 
armed pitcher in particular who 
threw a succession of soft stuff, 
although on the sidelines he revealed 
an exceptional fast ball. 


Questioned on this, he answered, 
“I'm not going to let anyone hit my 
fast ball.” It would have been un- 
kind to point out that meanwhile 
the batters were getting fat off his 
slow assortment, which was poorly 
controlled and not adequately set up 
by letting the batter look at the fast 
ball. 

A major league scout tells the 
story about a young, hard-throwing 
pitcher he signed to a Class D con- 
tract. When the scout dropped 
around to see the pitcher work some 
weeks later, he was amazed to see 
the supposed fireballer dishing up 
nothing but slow curves. 

Fearing that the boy had hurt his 
arm, the scout asked why he wasn't 
using the fast ball. “Oh,” came the 
reply, “I got smart.” 

To his credit, the youngster 
wanted to become a pitcher and not 
remain, as they say in-the trade, a 
thrower. But he had underestimated 
the thought, experience and practice 
behind the success of our exemplary 
trio—Roe, Konstanty and Lopat. 

Lopat was a perfectionist. He ex- 
perimented with a screwball on the 
sidelines for two years before he 
dared use it in a game. And he was 
a student of hitters. He recalls sit- 
ting in the bullpen with Ted Lyons 
(when both were with the White 
Sox) and talking pitching by the 
hour, 

Konstanty spent years in the 
minors before attaining his success 


? NE of the brightest pitching 
stars in the International 
League when with the Montreal 
Royals, Mal Mallettéehad a bril- 
liant big league career ahead of 
him until an arm injury struck him 
out. Af the time he had been the 
apple of Branch Rickey’s eye, and 
Rickey had drafted him for the 
Brooklyn Dodgers. Since retiring 
’ from the national. pastime, Mal 
hos been doing all his “pitching” 
for The Citizen-Times in Asheville, — 
N. C., for whom he is a crack 
sports columnist. 


iMate 


with the Phillies. And Roe was once 
a minor league fast-baller who, in 
his years with the Dodgers, un- 
corked the fast one often enough to 
keep the hitters wary. 


Mickey Cochrane, the ex-catching 
great, recently observed that even 
in the major leagues, many pitchers 
are outsmarting themselves. Work- 
ing on a .240 hitter, said Cochrane. 
some pitchers make the mistake of 
trying to nick a corner of the plate 
with the result that the batter walks. 


Veteran pitcher Steve Gromek, 
now with Detroit, believes that Allie 
Reynolds was guilty of outsmarting 
himself during the years he was a 
hot-and-cold performer for Cleve- 
land. 

“Allie would throw two fast ones 
by the hitter,” says Gromek, “and 
then come in with a little fluttery 
curve and—wham!” Later, in his 
great years with the Yankees, Reyn- 
olds was largely a power pitcher, 
relying on a superb fast ball and 
fast curve. 

Emerging from all of this is the 
lesson that a beginning pitcher 
shouldn't use any pitch which lessens 
his effectiveness. As Ted Lyons puts 
it, “You've got to go with your best 
pitch—even if it’s against a hitter’s 
strength.” 

The pitcher must be mindful of 
many considerations. The fast bal! 
which strikes out sandlotters will be 
less effective against professional! 
players. And the well-planned slow 
curve which retires the professionals 
may be walloped by the sandlotters. 


As the pitcher feels his way along, 
he may draw encouragement from 
the opinion of Jim Turner, pitching 
coach for the Yankees. Jim insists 
that a pitcher perfect his fast ball, 
curve and change-of-pace before 
experimenting with slow curves, in- 
termediate fast balls, etc. : 

And if the pitcher wants the rules 
epitomized in one sentence, there's 
always the old reliable: “Get the 
ball over the plate with something 
on it.” 
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its 
SEAL-O-SAN ® 


are 


After a season on the new floor, Carl Buf fenbarger, 
Superintendent of Maintenance, reports the Seal-O-San 
finish has performed satisfactorily in every way. 
Columbus High School's basketball team found the floor 
to ita liking and showed ita approval by winning every 
game it has played on the floor. 
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, 


Architect, McGuire and Shook, Indianapoli 


A lively, resilient floor at Columbus, Ind., High School 


permits fast action, safe play on the court! 


AcTIoN is the word for Seal-O-San! For there lies the 
difference between an ordinary sealer and the right sealer 
for your gym floor. 


All gym floors must be desi for ACTION .. . and the 
activities on those floors should be safe for the youngsters. 
Basketball is among the fastest sports played on the gym 
floor and to be played well the players must have confi- 
dence that pivots, fast breaks and all tricky footwork are 
safe, steady, sure... otherwise well organized team play 
becomes pure chaos with each team member looking out 
for his own skin. 


FOUND SEAL-O-SAN BEST 
IN 17 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


“Por the past 17 years | have been con- 
nected with or associated with school bus- 
ness in Indiana either as « coach or as @ 
Supenntendent of Maintenance and Sup- 
phes and | would like to say that during that 
time I have used several types of gym fin- 
ishes. | am convinced that the Seal-O-San 

ym finish is one of the better if not the 

gym finishes | have used It is very 

easily maintained plus the fact that it is 
non-shppery and glare free.” 


All modern sealers provide a surface that is relatively easy 
to maintain. All to a degree, enhance the beauty of the 
wood. All are sold on performance. But, only Seal-O-San 
can give you the assurance of a really lively, yet safe floor 
for all types of fast action under nearly any condition. 


Thirty years of favorable experience prove this fact. If you 
have a problem floor, ask your neighboring coach who has 
used Seal-O-San. He is our best salesman. 


SEAL-O-SAN, 


GYM FLOOR FINISH 


Huntington Laboratories 


Huntington, Indiana 
Philadelphia 35, Pa. 


Toronto 2, Ontario 
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A Peppy, 10-Minute 


something different in the way 

of a pre-game warmup may 
find the answer in the two-ball! drill 
being employed at St. Mary's Col- 
lege. Interesting to both spectators 
and players, this drill has color and 
snap. It keeps the players on their 
toes and provides them with a fast 
and thorough warmup. 

As its title implies, the two-ball 
drill utilizes two baseballs. But at 
least four are kept on hand. The 
extra balls come in handy in case of 
overthrows, permitting the drill to 
be continued without delay. 

The drill may be divided into 
eight parts. Here's how it goes: 

PART 1. Ball No. 1 is hit to the 
3rd baseman, who throws to the Ist 
baseman, 

As ist baseman is releasing Ball 
No. 1 to the catcher, the coach hits 
Ball No. 2 to the shortstop. He 
scoops it up and fires to Ist, who 
relays it to the catcher. 

As Ball No. 2 is being released to 
the catcher, Bal] No. 1 is being hit 
- the 2nd baseman, who throws to 

st. 

As the lst baseman is releasing 
Ball No, 1, the coach is hitting Bal! 
No. 2 to the 3rd baseman. He throws 
it to Ist and latter relays it to the 
catcher, 

As the Ist baseman is releasing 
Ball No. 2, the coach hits Ball No. 1 
to the shortstop, who throws to Ist 
from where it’s tossed homeward. 

As ist baseman is releasing Ball 
No. 1, Ball No, 2 is being hit to the 
2nd baseman who throws to Ist. 
Latter fires it home and drops back 
into his fielding position. 

The coach then hits two grounders 
to the Ist baseman who throws them 
back to the catcher. This ends the 
first part of the drill. 

Note: After every relay home, the 


a coaches looking for 


catcher immediately tosses the ball. 


to the coach (the man hitting to the 
infield). 

PART 2 concerns hitting ground- 
ers to infielders and includes the 
catcher’s throws to the different 
bases. 
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Two-Ball Baseball Drill 


Coach hits Ball No. 1 to 3rd base- 
man who throws to Ist. The Ist 
baseman throws to the catcher, who 
relays ball to the 3rd baseman. 

As the catcher starts his throw to 
3rd, the coach hits Ball No. 2 to the 
shortstop who throws to Ist. 

By this time, the 3rd baseman has 
fired Ball No. 1 back to the catcher, 
who gives it to the coach and looks 
for the throw of Ball No. 2 from the 
lst baseman. He catches Ball No. 2 
and tosses to the shortstop at 2nd, 
who throws to the Ist basemar?. Lat- 
ter, in turn, throws Ball No. 2 to the 
catcher. 

As the lst baseman is releasing 
Ball No. 2 to the catcher, the coach 
is hitting Ball No. 1 to the 2nd base- 
man. Latter makes his normal toss 
to the lst baseman and goes over to 
cover 2nd. 

The Ist baseman throws Ball No. 
1 to the catcher, and moves into his 
fielding position. 

Catcher receives Ball No. 1 and 
throws it to the 2nd baseman cover- 
ing 2nd base. Latter relays it to the 
3rd baseman who throws Ball No. 1 
to the catcher. 

As the 3rd baseman is releasing 
Ball No, 1 to catcher, coach hits Ball 
No. 2 to the lst baseman who throws 
to the 3rd baseman and gets the ball 
back from him across, the infield. 
The lst baseman then throws Ball 
No. 2 to the catcher. Note: After re- 
leasing Ball No. 2 to the Ist base- 
man, the 3rd baseman moves back 
into fielding position. 

As list baseman is releasing Bal! 
No, 2 to the catcher, the coach starts 
2nd round by hitting Ball No. 1 to 
the 3rd baseman. Note: There's a 
slight change at the end of this 
round which concerns the Ist base- 
man. When he fields Ball No. 2 at 
the end of the second round, he 
throws to the shortstop covering 2nd 
base. The latter relays it back, and 
the lst baseman throws to the catch- 
er. This ends the second part of the 
drill. 

PART 3 concerns the catcher. 

Ball No. 1 is tapped out in front 
of plate to the 3rd base side. Catcher 
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picks up ball and throws to 3rd. Ball 
is thrown to 2nd baseman at 2nd, 
then to Ist baseman and back to the 
catcher. he 

Ball No. 2 is tapped to the Ist 
base side and catcher picks up ball 
and throws to Ist, Ist baseman to 
3rd. (This gives catcher time to get 
back of home to receive throw from 
3rd baseman.) This ends the thi 
part of the drill. 

PART 4 concerns double - play 
combinations. 

Ball No. 1 is hit to 3rd baseman, 
who throws to 2nd baseman cover- 
ing 2nd who completes double—piay 
to Ist. 

lst baseman throws Ball No. 1 to 
the catcher who fires to the 3rd base- 
man covering 3rd, and he in turn 
relays it back to the catcher. 

As catcher starts to throw to the 
3rd baseman, the coach hits Ball 
No. 2 to the shortstop who throws 
to the 2nd baseman covering 2nd. 
Latter throws Ball No. 2 to Ist base- 
man who tosses to the catcher. 

The catcher throws to the short- 


. stop covering 2nd. Shortstop throws 


to Ist baseman who then throws to 
catcher. 

As Ist baseman is releasing Ball 
No. 2, the coach hits Ball No. 1 to 
the 2nd baseman who throws to 
shortstop covering 2nd, and he 
throws to Ist baseman. 

Latter fires Ball No. 1 to the 
catcher, who whips it to 2nd base- 
man covering 2nd. He throws to the 
3rd baseman and ball then goes 
home. 

As the 3rd baseman throws to- 
ward the catcher the coach hits Ball 
No. 2 to the Ist baseman. Fielder 
throws to the shortstop covering 2nd 
and he sends it back to Ist, who 
shoots it home. 

As the Ist baseman receives the 
ball. back from the shortstop, the 
coach starts his second round by hit- 
ting Ball No. 1 at the 3rd baseman. 

Note: At the end of the second 
round there’s a slight change. This 
is made when Ball No. 2 is hit to the 
lst baseman’s right side, drawing 
him away from Ist. The 2nd base- 

(Continued on page 62) 
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THE ‘‘THRILLING’’ 


WORLD SERIES 
FILM 


Ready in January 


is FREE? 


The Hillerich & Bradsby Company is happy once again to be able to make 
available to you, without cost, the official World Series Movies. All the color and 


drama of this most exciting of recent series lives again on this great film 


for you and your students to enjoy. The film is 16 mm and can be used only on 
a sound projector. Be sure and make your request early! 


HOW TO ORDER FILM 


See your sporting goods dealer or order the film. 
Advise him of the most suitable date, but mention ‘opie ofthe 1986 Lome 


Slugger and Grand Siam 


two alternate dates, either of which would be satis- 
factory in the event the date preferred is not open. ee ee ee 
The demand is great, so act at once. See your dealer! ri Eh 
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HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO., Louisville, Ky. 
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Uncovering | 


Distance Talent 


in Physical 


Ed Classes 


By SANDY MacLAREN 
Track Coach, la Jolia H. $., San Diego, Calif. 


HE acquisition of promising dis- 
tance-running material poses a 
tough problem for the high 
school coach. The schoolboy mentor 
is seldom mobbed by red-hot pros- 
pects. Volunteers don’t come rush- 
ing. 

So what is the coach to do? My 
advice is to concentrate on the phys- 
ical education classes, It’s surprising 
how many fine prospects can be dis- 
covered in the average class. 

The following plan has been used 
successfully at La Jolla for a good 
many years. During the month of 
February, all our physical ed classes 
are given a course in track and 
field. The first 20 minutes of the 
period is devoted to instruction and 
training in the shorter distance 
races, such as the 440 and 660. The 
remaining time (25 minutes) is de- 
voted to instruction in the field 
events, sprints, and hurdles. 

We eschew the longer distances. 
leaving them for the more experi- 
enced runners. 

For the first three days, the class 
is given short workouts of 110-yards 


at a pace of 15 to 16 seconds. Each: 


succeeding day for two weeks, the 
entire class runs two 220-yard laps 
at a prescribed pace of 30 to 32 sec- 
onds, with a short rest between laps. 

Since the boys seem to lose their 
sense of pace when running in large 
groups, only three or four boys are 
run at a time in our workouts. The 
coach is present at every pace work- 
out, including those of the first three 
days, to record the time for each 
runner and let him know how he 
has done, 

At this time, the coach also gives 
instryction on running form and 


the correct methods of relaxation. 
Sprinting form, as employed in the 
100 and 220, is the type we teach— 
with slight modifications. 

The normal sprinter runs well up 
on his toes. But we teach our dis- 
tance prospects to come down flat 
on their feet after contacting the 
track. This helps them develop % 
more relaxed, rhythmic stride than 
would be possible if they stayed up 
on their toes the entire time. 

A definite forward body lean is 
maintained throughout the running. 
As the boy drives off the toes of one 
foot, a straight line can be drawn 
from the back of his heel to the 
back of his head, touching his hips 
and shoulders. | 

At the end of the two-week pe- 
riod, the class is beginning to learn 
something about pace’ and is now 
in condition for a 440-yard time 
trial. This trial is held on the last 
Friday of the two-week period, and 
conforms to our usual practice of 
running only three or four boys at 
a time. 

Before the trial, each boy is im- 
pressed with the importance of 
maintaining the 30 to 32 second 220- 
yard pace for three-quarters of the 
distance and then sprinting the last 
100 yards. 

The coach records the first 220- 
yard time as well as the final time 
for the (440-yard) trial. He can 
thus see at a glance which boys are 
keeping to the pace. By starting the 
trial in the middle of one straight- 
away on the track, the 220-yard 
mark comes directly opposite the 
finish line, facilitating the timing. 

As each boy finishes his trial, the 


coach is on hand to instruct on form | 


and relaxation and to tell him his 
time and lend encouragement. He 
explains that arm action is used 
only as an aid in keeping poised and 
balanced, and that too vigorous an 
arm action prevents general relaxa- 
tion of the upper torso and results 
in unnecessary shoulder action. 

Praise is always liberally be- 
stowed where deserved. The boys 
who are developing the correct pace 
and who are also relaxing while 
running, finish strong and very often 
run under 60 seconds. 

The 220-yard pace workouts are 
continued for another week, now 
slowing the pace to 32 to 35 seconds 
in preparation for the 660-yard run. 
At the end of this period, the ma- 
jority of the class is ready to try a 
660 time trial. 

The coach stresses that the object 
of this trial is not to break any 
existing school record. On the con- 
trary, he attempts to convince each 
boy that by sticking to the set pace 
he’s been practicing he can finish 
the full 660 in reasonably good time, 
with good form, and without too 
much physical strain. 

In the 660 time trial, the boys 
keep to their 32 to 35 second 220- 
yard pace until the last 100 yards, 
which they are instructed to sprint. 
The coach reads off the times for 
each boy as he passes the 220 mark 
and the 440 mark; and without stop- 
ping the watch reads off his final 
time as he finishes the 660. A stu- 
dent assistant records these times as 
the coach reads them off. 

The coach now has a record for 
each boy and is able to show him 
how well he kept to the assigned 
pace and how his time compares 
with those of previous classes. 

The boys who develop an easy, 
graceful running stride and are able 
to run each workout at the correct 
pace, through a little more effort 
on their part, usually develop into 
good distance runners. It has been 
found that individual instruction, 
encouragement and praise do much 
to kindle a “distance” interest in 
many boys who ordinarily wouldn't 
give it a second thought. 

These factors, along with the 
training and practice given during 
the class time, go a long way toward 
getting boys to turn out for the reg- 
ular track team as distance runners. 
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Quaker Oats’ 


Free Baseball Books 


‘can help you build a winning team 
by ETHAN ALLEN —sasesau coach, YALE UNIVERSITY 


ETHAN ALLEN shows you how... 
with step-by-step pictures from actual movie films. Here’s 
a sample of the fine “How to” pictures: 


FREE! As many copies as you need for your 
squad will be sent to you as a free gift from 
The Quaker Oats Company. 

This valuable book can be a real help to you 
in your job of producing a winning baseball 
team. Send for your free copies today! 


Mother's Oats and Quaker Oats 


are exactly the same 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY Dept. 88 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicage 54, Illinois 


Please send me FREE copies of “How to Play Baseball.” 


‘Town Zone tata 


Oats 
Quaker HURRY! Mail this coupon today! 
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ETHAN ALLEN tells you how to: : 
Bat Play Infield TOW TO 
e Bunt e Work Doeble Plays 
Run Bases e Play Catcher BASEBA 
Play Outfield Pitch {| 
e Keep in Condition 
of’ 

OATS OATS says 

ats 
New Quick Quaker Oats —— 
cooks creamy 
in only 1 MINUTE ) 


Rollie Bevan’s 
| Special Figure 8 
Ankle Wrap 


i NE of the greatest trainers in the business, 
| Rollie Bevan employs this simple but ex- 
tremely effective protective wrap on his charges 
up in West Point. The athlete is instructed to 
a ' keep his foot perpendicular to the leg when 
7 the wrap is being applied, and the bandage is 
F pulled snug all through the wrapping. To fully 
4 protect the area most commonly injured, Rollie 
wraps the bandage far back on the arch and 
below the ankle bone. And by bringing it well 
up the shank or lower leg, he helps support the 
igaments, tendons, and fibula—the small out-— 
side bone adjacent to the ankle. The black tape 
in several of these pictures is used strictly for 
the purpose of clarity. 


~~ 


Ankle wrap is completed by The same wrapping, but using reg- 
spiralling tape up lower vuilar white adhesive tape instead of 
substitute delinective black tape. 


Use bandage two inches wide and at Start wrap by hooking the 
least 12'4 feet long, and wrap over the inside of the arch and 
@ sock rather then a gauze base. ing around arch one and a half times. 


end on 
then go- 


With a@ half overlap, go around 
arch a second time and continue with 


another half overlap around ankle. 


Beginning at ton cf bandage to stay 
it, wrap spirally down to crest of 
ankle bones, then bring tape under 
arch with foot angled up and pull 
up (black tape used for clarity). 


“ % marks spot of common sprains— 


main reason for wrap being applied 
far back on arch below ankle bone. 


After wrapping arch and an- 
kle, continue up leg with a 
spiral half overlap to the top. 


Continue the basket weave by 
bringing tape under the mal- 
leoli (ankle bones) and back to 
the arch with a half overiap 
(several times) to completion. 


ah 
Bring the wrapping across the 
foot and around the angle be- 
low the malleoli (ankle bones). 
+ 
‘ 
tape in button or fold 
cated when removing wrap. 
A 
* 


Controlled Tension, the new exclusive 
Johnson & Johnson manufacturing process, ath te. A 
enables you to easily unwind all four 
adhesive tapes to the very end of the roll. WASTING? 


Re 
@ 
4 
Products bearing the Red Cross trade mark have no connection Mai 


whatever with the American National Red Cross. ©1413 19%6 


‘6 99 
Controlled Tension” Tape.... 
| 
Reduces Taping Time 
7 
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Suggestions tor early practice sessions, checking 
the squad’s progress, and individual instruction 


Building a Tennis Team 


HERE'S a distinct advantage in 
uniting prospective members of 
the tennis team early in the 
year. Players on the school and col- 
lege level will respond to the 
coach's invitation to set up a net 
program, and the first turnout will 
provide: 

1. A general estimate of the 
group’s numerical strength. 

2. Opportunity to meet new play- 
ers and check the return of former 
team members. 

3. Lay the groundwork for prac- 
tice sessions in good weather. 

4. Introduce candidates to your 
captain and outline a_ probable 
playing schedule. 

5. Point out the advantages of 
using a gymnasium backboard 
(handball court or gym wall) dur- 
ing bad weather. 

6. Impress team with the physical 
conditioning required in tennis; ad- 
vantages of strengthening leg mus- 
cles and respiratory system before 
the playing season. 

Instructions. Estimate the experi- 
ence and potential skill of each 
player. This may be accomplished 
at the first on-the-court meeting of 
new and old members. In this ses- 
sion the coach should: 

1. Help newcomers arrange prac- 
tice sessions with squad regulars. 

2. Check on fundamentals: Grips 
for backhand, forehand, service. 
Correct bad footwork and outstand- 
ing stroke errors. 

3. Point out advantages of con- 
sistent, short workouts on the court. 

4. Suggest correct sizes and 
weights in equipment. 

5. Be certain all players know 
the location of additional court fa- 
cilities near the school, 

Having laid the groundwork for 
the varsity matches that will be 
held in March, April and May, the 
coach can check the squad's progress 
each month with his captain or 
team manager. Not later than the 
first week in February, a meeting 
should be called for the following 
purposes: 

1. Outline team aims and advise 
on any changes in playing schedule. 
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2. Set up a Roster-Ladder, list- 
ing the names of‘ team candidates 
alphabetically. This will enable 
players to vie for positions on the 
squad and will help eliminate any 
criticism or partiality. Rules in 
Ladder regulations should be post- 
ed. They are: 

(a) A member of the ladder may 
only challenge the player on the 
rung directly above. If he wins, he 
changes places with the loser and 
may continue to work toward the 
top of the ladder. Should he lose, 
he remains in the. same position on 
ladder. 

(b) All matches on the ladder 
will be a best two-out-of-three- 
sets affair. 

(c) Challenges must be accepted 
within two days (except in inclem- 
ent weather) and the winner can- 
not be rechallenged during the next 
24 hours, (This enables the winner to 
arrange a match with the player on 
the rung above him.) 

3. Outline the method you will 
use to pair players for doubles. (I 
always reserve this right, since 
some jockeying of positions are 
necessary during the season.) 

4. Clarify and post times for reg- 
ular practice sessions. 

5. Appoint team manager. (Du- 
ties: attend sessions, check equip- 
ment and regulate ladder.) Explain 
care and amount of equipment the 
school will allot for squad use. 

6. List penalties that will be in- 
flicted for failure of members to 
appear at regular practice sessions. 

7. Stress importance of regular, 
healthful diet to physical condition- 
ing. Explain the necessity of ob- 
taining sufficient rest. 

The progress of the team will 
now depend on the material and 
your ability to suggest improve- 
ments. I’ve found it helpful in in- 
structing at Memphis State College 
to: 

1. Start each session with specific 
practice directions, devoting one or 


By JOHN A. KRAFT, Jr. 
Tennis Pro, Memphis Country Club 


more meetings to groundstrokes, 
net play, service, and footwork. 

2. Spend a half hour at each ses- 
sion observing play and taking 
notes of weaknesses, ineffective 
stroking and lack of concentration. 

3. Spend an hour on hitting balls 
with players, stopping rallies to 
point out individual mistakes and 
correct methods. 

4. At conclusion of each session, 
I hofd blackboard drill to illustrate 
effectiveness of fundamentals, form 
and strategy. 

Some of the best teams I've pro- 
duced in the Army, at Memphis 
State College, and the Memphis 
Country Club obtained excellence 
through close cooperation between 
coach and players, a clear under- 
standing of objectives, and the en- 
couragement of individual efforts. 

When team matches begin, ! 
make an effort to check the courts 
and have the playing surfaces in 
top condition, (We use a green can- 
vas on backstops.) When playing 
against the wind, I advise the play- 
ers to stroke the ball harder, watch 
the ball closer because it’s more 
difficult to center on the racket. 
and to aim for areas well inside the 
confines of the base and alley lines. 

During the match, it isn’t wise to 
intercede, offering counsel. But I 
suggest that the players confer 
with me at the conclusion of any 
set which they lose. 

When it’s apparent the player has 
given his best and lost, I’m careful 
to point out the favorable aspects 
of his game, leaving criticism to a 
future, more opportune time. 

Here are factors which the coach 
will find helpful in aiding members 
of his squad: 

1. Overhitting. We can all strike 
a ball harder than our ability to 
control it. Save your best shots for 
the time they’ll produce points! 

2. Playing too close to baseline. 
This makes you handle too many 
deep returns at your feet. Unless 
moving to the net, it’s best to play 
deeper against hard hitters. 

3. Failure to exploit opponent's 

(Concluded on page 63) 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


How to"Make 
Yourself HEARD"! 


without KILLING your voic 


HAILER 


PORTABLE * SELF-CONTAINED 
ELECTRONIC MEGAPHONE 


Now you can speak to indi- & 
viduals or groups...UP TO 
HALF-A-MILE AWAY... 
clearly, instantly — without 
straining your voice. Audio 
Hailer operates on DRY bat- 
teries, and weighs only 51% 
lbs. complete. Yet it contains 
a genuine vacuum-tube ampli- 
fier that multiplies your voice 
1000 times! Write for bro- 
chure that tells how other col- 
leges and schools use Hailer. 


band directors, 
athletic coaches, 
cheer leaders—fire drills, 


playground work, and as 
a flexible P. A. system. 


a Just clip to your School Letterhead: 
. AUDIO EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 


805 MIDDLE NECK ROAD, GREAT NECK, N.Y. 


Please send Audio Hailer brochure 
to the personal attention of 


— e. 
| Wh A. A} 
/ 
| 
} 
ae 
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| 
| For 
| 
| | 
Audie Hailer is of tremendous valve for 
4 Band work, Marching practice, footboll, 
playground work, fire drills, etc. 
HARRY C. J. LENNOX | 
Supt. of Schools 
Seligman, Arizona _ 
t's TERRIFIC! Usuc 
yeor, | tolk in c 
Hoiler, | correct our mistokes with mini- 
mum effort, and my voice is still very 
ADAIR HILLIGOSS, Music Supervisor 
Senior High School 
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For full details on ony or all of these products, check the respective 


listings under “NEW EQUIPMENT” in the master coupon on page 63. 
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GLOVE. The Co.'s 
is @ four-fingered glove 
one-piece and extra 
“epider web” and 
, palm and little finger 
@ permanent deep boll pocket. 
FLAT BACKSTOP. The Austin Fence Co.'s flat back- 
stop is an 8 by 8 offair of hot-dipped galvanized 
| welded construction covered with Ne. 9 gauge wire. 
: —_ > Can be set in sleeves in the ground te make portable. 
, lt is ideal for beseboll and softball diamonds on 
school, recreation, and playground creas. 
feature entirely new double shoulder cop and 
web-locked epaulet, lending squored-off block- 
make solid contect and held it. 
k 
4 
@ EXERCISER. Health-o-Tred features heavy @ VAULTING POLE. The Aluminum Athletic Equipment Co.'s new “Sky Ride” is 
nylen-lined belt over solid bese, simple ad- made of new high strength alley of ever 72,000 psi. Stronger than steel and yet 
justment which raises or lowers pitch te de- weighs only 4 lbs. Has more whip and lift than bamboo or steel pole. Constructed 
sired degree, side-mounted handles allowing for safety with new non-slip plastic hand grip and special ride-up aluminum plug 
nerme!l walking posture. (Health Activity Ceo.) Adds reserve strength for berrier breaking performance. 
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RECREATION FOR COMMUNITY LIVING 


An informative booklet by top authorities in the 
field of recreation. Sets up guiding principles, 
practices and policies for every phase of total 
community recreation. 


THE RECREATION PROGRAM 


Represents the findings of a group of experienced 
recreation executives, educators and leaders. 
Brings together in a composite picture, all of the 
major kinds and forms of recreation activity. 
Covers program interests and needs in terms of 
present as well as the future. 


Remember, more people playing more games 
means a happier, healthier, stronger America 


For yull details on the above material, write to: 
The Athletic Institute, 209 8S. State St., Chicago 4, Ill. 


HERE ARE IMPORTANT TOOLS TO HELP YOU 


PLAYTOWN 
U.S.A. 


A fast-moving, well drama- 
tized film that will enable 
you to show your community 
leaders how to organize com- 
munity-wide, all-age, year- 
round recreational programs. 


$1,000 FOR 
RECREATION 


With this film, you demon- 
strate to community sponsor 
groups that recreation is a 
basic human need and is as 
much a public responsibility 
as education, health and wel- 
fare. 


LEADERS FOR 
LEISURE 


Here's a dynamic film that 
stresses the importance and 
need for professionally 
trained leaders to insure the 
success of any community 
program. 


NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION DEVOTED TO THE ADVANCEMES 
(OF ATHLETICS, RECREATION AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION © 
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DOWMETAL Crossbars 


These triangular hollow bars are 
the truest, most practical, longest 
lasting crossbars on the market. 


Now more popular than ever 


© Official @ Long Lasting 
@ less Sag Uniform Safe 


Metal is patented magnesium alley 
especially suited to bending 
WEIGHT AND PRICE 


12’ Gumping) 28 tes. 
14 (jumping)... 23 tes. 
16’ (vaulting) 24 ths. 
18 (veulting) ... 
50 per bar higher west of Rockies 
transportation charge extre 


Dowmetal Combination 
Standards for High 
Jumping, Pole Vaulting 
Meade of magnesium uprights with iron 
beses * Die-cut scale merkings * Shipping 
weight 48 tbs. $72.00 
Write for name of dealer nearest te you. 


K.& P. Athletic Co. 


1115 Jerome $t., Midland, Mich. 


PORT-A-BLOC 


all-aluminum 
FOOTBALL TRAINER 


TOUGH & RUGGED 
© FOLDS TO CARRY & STORE 


Port-a-Bloc has been designed by a 
football coach-engineered in cooper a- 
tion with Aluminum Company of 
America. Coaches will find it the an- 
swer to a real need in fontball train- 
ing. Port-a-Bloc teaches fine blocking 
and tackling to all ages—from junior- 
high to pro. 


Port-a-Bloc is available in one-man 
and two-man outdoor units, and in a 
model for indoor training. 


Write for literature and prices 


BALL & HALE 


Manvtacturers of Athletic Equipment 
1826 Greenmount Ave. Pittsburgh 14, Pe. 


With a left-hander at bat, the 
left fielder should move closer to the 
infield as well as to his left. With a 
right-hander at bat, the right fielder 
should move in a few steps as well 
as to his right. This stems from the 
fact that a hitter’s power lies pri- 
marily in pulling the ball. A ball hit 
to the opposite field is far less likely 
to go for distance than one that is 
pulled. 

A batted ball hit in the air to 
either left or right field, if it curves, 
will always curve toward the foul 
line. This irrefutable law of physics 
can be of great importance in en- 
abling an outfielder to handle balls 
hit in the air. I've added the words 
“if it curves” to allow for the occa- 
sional strong wind which can affect 
the flight of any batted ball. 


WHEN TO MAKE THE PLAY 


An outfielder should cal! for all 
fly balls which he intends to handle 
whenever there’s any doubt as to 
who will make the play—and he 
should call out loud. and clear so 
that there’s no mistaking his inten- 
tion. Once he calls for the ball, he 


by someone in better position to call 
the play. 

A fly ball which can be handled 
by either an infielder or outfielder 
should be taken by the outfielder. 
He's coming in on the bal! and is in 
much better position to call the play 
-as well as catch the ball. This is 
particularly so with runners on base 
when a throw might be needed to 
prevent a runner from advancing. 

As a general rule, the center field- 
er should handle any ball that he 
can get. Furthermore, if two out- 
fielders call for a ball, the center 
fielder should take it. Using this rule 
as a guide will greatly help avoid 
confusion. The reasoning behind it 
is quite apparent: The center fielder 
is usually the best of the three out- 
fielders and he generally plays deep- 
er and has the play more in front of 
him than the other two. 


GROUND BALLS 


It’s a good practice for outfielders 
to work out in the infield as often as 
possible in order to learn how to 
handle ground balls more effective- 
ly. Clean handling will prevent 
many an extra base and possible 
run, 

When his team is leading by more 
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than one run, an outfielder should 


should go get it unless shouted off 


Playing the Outfield 


(Continued from page 9) 


play safe on ground balls by block- 
ing them. In this situation, a quick 
return to the infield isn’t imperative 
and blocking the ball will keep it 
from getting through for extra bases. 

If a game is being played in a 
park with a rough outfield, it might 
be well to block all ground balls, 
regardless of the situation. 

An outfielder should charge all 
ground balls, even those he intends 
to block. Once again, this can pre- 
vent the runner from taking an ex- 
tra base and might, in some cases, 
mean an out. at the plate rather 
than a run. 


MAKING THE THROW 


In dealing with the problem of 
runners, a good rule to follow is al- 
ways throw ahead of the runner. In 
the 1955 World Series, Jackie Robin- 
son gave a good example of what 
happens when the throw is made 
behind the runner. He took an im- 
portant extra base on Elston How- 
ard’s throw to secohd after he had 
rounded the bag. If the throw had 
been ahead of the runner, that is, to 
third base, he would have had to 
stay on second. 

A ball handled by the outfield 
should be returned to the infield im- 
mediately. That’s where the play 
will be, and an outfielder can do 
nothing with the ball but look at it. 
On most long balls, the second base- 
man or shortstop will come out to 
assist and if there’s no specific base 
to which the ball must go, it should 
be thrown to one of them. 

With a relay needed, the outfield- 
er’s throw should be the long one. 
It should go directly to the relay- 
man, chest high. Remembering the 
rule that the second throw should 


pitching three years for 
Drew University (Madison, 
N.J.) without defeat, Lew Watts 
was signed by the St. Lovis Browns 
in 1947. There followed four years 
of professional ball with nine | 
| different clubs, ranging from Class © 
_ A to. Class C. “My chief distinc- 
\ tion,” he says, “was being pos- 
sibly the worst hitter who ever 
played pro ball.” Since hanging 
up his glove, he has been serving 
his alma mater as baseball coach. 
A superb technician, he has — 
written a book on the gome which | 
will be out later this spring. 
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be the short one will insure much 
more accuracy in the important 
throw to get the runner. 

When throwing the ball home or 
to a specific base, the outfielder 
should use the cut-off man as his 
target and should throw directly to 
him, chest high. Then the ball will 
be in proper position to cut off 


or, if the cut-off man lets it go | 


through, it will be a perfect throw 
to the catcher or baseman. 

The throw to a base should arrive 
on one bounce. This makes the ball 
much easier to handle by the base- 
man. Hitting the cut-off man in the 
chest, as outlined above, will insure 
a good throw to the base, one which 
arrives on one bounce. 

Ordinarily, outfielders can set up 
a double play by throwing to second 
on a single. Even if it allows another 
runner to advance, the throw to sec- 


ond will hold the batter at first, | 


thereby creating a double-play situ- 
ation. This should always be done if 
the runner to be held at first repre- 
sents the tying or winning run. 
With the bases loaded in a close 
game, the outfield should throw the 
ball home on a single, since more 
than one runner will be trying to 
score and since a cut-off man will be 
in position to handle the ball if a 


quick throw to another base is | 


needed. 


BACKING UP THE PLAY 


The outfielders should make them- 
selves useful even when the ball is 
in the infield. One of them should 
be in position to back up any throw 


from one infielder to another, and | 
this includes throws from the catch- | 


er and pitcher on bunts and pick- 
offs. 

It’s a good idea, if a pre-arranged 
pick-off play is being used, to flash 
the signal to the outfield so that they 
can be ready to move into position 
to back-up the play. 

As for specific assignments: 


The right fielder should back up 
first on all bunts and pick-offs, He 
should back up second on all throws 
from the left side of the infield. 


The center fielder should back up 
second on all bunts and plays at 
that bag. 

The left fielder should back up 
second on all plays from the right 
side of the infield and should back 
up third ‘on all bunts and pick-offs 
at that base. 


The execution of these assign- 
ments will insure a team against 
losing many bases on over-throws. 
This is all part of the aforemen- 
tioned principle that outfielding isn’t 
a stationary job. The outfielders 
should be moving into position to 
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WHEN ATHLETES 
ARE PROPERLY 
PROTECTED _ 


YOUR TEAMS DESERVE 


HODGMAN 


ATHLETIC CLOTHING 


FOR REAL WARM AND 
WATERPROOF PROTECTION 


No. 149 
FAMOUS SIDELINE PARKA 
Spec mode meet of scheel, ond 

ore of extre strong rubberized febri« 
deovbled te heavy bienket materiel. All seams ere double 
stitched sheovider end XIX 
peds. Fvil thet germen! vader ever 
Nickeled, rust proof buckles in 
trent. Extre large sesh ots placed high te make 
excessibie when seoted on 
Ceolers: Mevy 

Searte?, 

Geld, end 

Medium end 
Price $14.20. verie- 
On 


FRAMINGHAM MASSACHUSETTS 
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DELUXE HOODEE 
These worm ond copes hove t 
te get pleyers in ond ty. They ore 
dvrebly mode of worm, Weterprest, 
dyed rubberized fobric we 
moterie! All seems ore le stitched 
ders and full evt ollew sand provide 
ployer is sifting, kneeling vdie ment £54 , 
together by fastener ot ond ~ 
hands in specielly designed ; 
ond rf 
$14.00. Teom Price 
( No. 144 
NYLON WARM UP JACKET , 
lightw jecket ter quick ‘werm te 
sport of alt hinds Got player warm, beeps him warm ber 
net couse excessive Meade trem genwine 
Mylen with thin cooting of which contains neo 
rubber Uneflected by perspiretion perticvlerty 
with extre wunder-erm sleeve length fer easy ection. Hes 
tipper trent end pleated beck te provide about 6 inches of 
extre fuliness Elestic of wrists. 
$11.75. Team Price $8.86 
HODGMAN RUBBER CO. 
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STRONGER 
g from the START! 


(and what a beautiful finish) 


“thors HERCULES ACETATE SATIN 


Hendsome, colorful Herevles Setin proves its 
high quality. its long-wearing stomine hes won 
the preference of cooches everywhere. Be sure 
to get the strength of HERCULES on your team 
» get smarter Bosketboll and Track 
Uniforms and Warm-up jackets! 


ARTHUR KAHN CO., INC. 
444 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Magnetic 
Chalkwriting 


COACHES’ BASEBALL 
DIAGRAM BOARDS 


Develop players into teams . 


$G-51 Portable Coaching Kit 


Special 
serves as carrying case 
(All prices f.0.b. Patersen, J.) 
Ask your sporting goods dealer or write: (Free cateleg sheet available) 


MAGGIE MAGNETIC, INC., 29 wos s2n now York, ¥. 
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| help out on any play and they 
| should start moving as soon as they 
| anticipate a play. 

| A word of. caution should be 
| added at this point. The outfielders 
shouldn't leave their positions to 
_ back up a base on a steal or sacrifice 


| until the ball has passed the batter, 


lest he swing at it and hit the ball 
. to the vacated spot. 


SPECIAL SITUATIONS 


A special situation, of which the 
left and right fielders should be 
aware, arises when the batter hits 
a long foul fly with either the tying 
or winning run on third late in the 
game. If there are less than two 
out, the ball should not be caught 
since this would allow the runner to 
score after the catch. 

The percentage of runners thrown 
out at home plate is very small. Un- 
less the run is very important or 
the chance of catching the runner 
at the plate is very good, it’s usually 
preferable to keep another runner 
from advancing to scoring position. 

Regardless of what other factors 
enter into the situation, one cardinal 
rule which must be kept in mind by 
an outfielder at all times is that he 

should try to keep the tying or win- 

ning run as far from home as 
possible. 
The ideas outlined above, while 

not guaranteed to make a man a 
good outfielder, will, I feel sure, go 
a long way toward improving the 
defensive -play of outfielders, both 
individually and collectively. If ob- 
serVed and practiced, these princi- 
ples can save several runs and 
_ possibly even a few ball games dur- 
ing the course of a season. 


New Practice Methods 


(Continued from page 16) 


_ ing 220 or 440 or 880 far faster than 
we've ever believed possible. 

It’s said that familiarity breeds 
contempt. Maybe familiarity with 
fast 220’s or 440’s will breed the 
same contempt for slow pace among 
our runners. 

All of this may involve times for 
schoolboys far beyond your dreams. 
Maybe you have milers trying to 
break 5 minutes rather than 4 min- 
utes. But the theory is still worth 
investigation and trial. 

I've always worked on the idea 
that the good Lord never made it a 
law of nature that great track pros- 
pects can be found only in large 
schools. Who knows where the 1960 
Olympic champions are right now” 
Maybe it's time we started testing 
to find them. 
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(Continued from page 24) 


same signals for years. They consist 
of the take, steal, bunt, and run- 
and-hit. While at bat, have your 
game pitcher and catcher sit to- 
gether on the bench. They can talk 
over their problems at that time. 


Don’t let your players become a 
bunch of umpire-baiters. It’s all 


right to protest a doubtful decision, | 


but don’t let the griping continue, 
or the players will become more con- 


concerned with alibiing than with | 
playing good ball. I always feel that 
if a pitch is close enough to argue | 


about, it’s close enough to hit. 
Have your players talk to one an- 


other on the field—this helps them | 
on fly balls and grounders—and al- | 


ways have them make sure of one 
out on every play. This will help 
prevent a big inning. 

We have a third-base pickoff play 


that’s got us out of some tight spots. | 
In a close game with an opponent | 


on third and a possible squeeze play 
on, we have our third baseman (by 
a pre-arranged signal) play up even 
with the pitcher and rush in toward 
the batter. The pitcher throws wide 
to the catcher, and the catcher pegs 
to the short stop covering third. Even 
if the play fails, it helps keep the 
runner from taking any liberties, We 
used it successfully five times last 
year. 

It’s also a smart practice to teach 


a first baseman to get rid of the ball. 


fast after a close put-out at first. If 
there’s any doubt in an umpire’s 
mind about the play, this quick 
action may dispel it. 

When we put men on first and 
third, we sometimes try to draw a 
balk from the pitcher. The runner 
on first takes a big lead and, as soon 
as the pitcher steps on the rubber, 
he breaks for second. Most young 
pitchers will step toward first and 
then throw to second. If he steps 
correctly, we put on a delayed steal. 


I believe in playing for one run | 


right from the start. It’s just possi- 
ble that big inning will result 
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Remington wil! help you plan the organ- 
ization of a rifle club and the building 
of a range. As a starter, we shall be 
glad to send you, free, an interesting, 
fully illustrated booklet containing in- 
structions on the operation of a rifle 
club— including information on equip- 


Riflery promotes coordination, 


and 


ment, marksmanship, target shooting, 
the construction of rifle ranges, and 
many other subjects of practical value. 
Just fill in the coupon and mail it to 

Remington 


anyway from the opposition throw- | 
ing the bunted ball around. You may | 
also discover a major weakness early | 
in the game, such as a poor fielding | 
pitcher or third baseman, a poor 
throwing catcher, a weak first base- | 
man, etc. | 

No matter how many errors a 
player makes, never take him out of 
game for that reason while he’s in 
the field. If you do, that boy is lost 
to you from then on. 


priming 


Remington Armes Company, Uridgepert Cona. 
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Basic Shot-Put Principles 


(Continued from page 7) 


The evening at Madison Square 
Garden that Parry O’Brien set a 
world’s indoor record of 59’4” (with 
a leather-covered shot), the record 
throw landed almost on the running 
track, at least 15-20 feet to the right 
of the center line. It was the opinion 
of the writer as.well as of all the 
coaches and competitors consulted 
that evening that had O’Brien prop- 
erly thrust the shot forward, it 
would surely have gone over 60’ and 
possibly over 61’. 


PRINCIPLE NO. 2: 


The shot must gradually pick up 
speed as it moves across the circle 
until at the moment of release it is 
traveling at maximum speed. 

Maximum speed is simply defined 
as the greatest velocity that the 
athlete can deliver to the shot. It 
will vary with each individual. 

Acceleration can best be achieved 
by a burst of force from a rear leg 
drive, back lift, arm push and finally 
wrist and finger snap. 

Sam Francis' indicated that “rapid 
increases in velocity are expensive 
in terms of force demanded.” Re- 
duced to lay terms, he means that 
the rapid acceleration of the shot at 
the center of the circle requires a 
great deal of strength. 

Many putters don’t have the 
strength to achieve the velocity re- 
quired for championship distances. 
The great majority of them, there- 
fore, would do better to) speed up 
the initial glide across the circle. A 
fast glide, followed by a faster put- 
ting action will result in greater 
distances. 

However, too much speed—that 
is, uncontrolled speed—at the rear 
of the circle usually results in a 
pause at the center of the circle as 
the athlete attempts to maintain or 
regain balance, thus decreasing the 
speed of the shot across the circle. 

The pause at the center of the 
circle is a common fault, but for a 
different reason than outlined above. 
It’s usually the result of the mis- 
taken notion that the body must 
“dip,” “cock,” or “wind-up” prior 
to the actual put. The shot slows 
down and then must be reacceler- 
ated to achieve the proper velocity 
and, with it, distance. This is a diffi- 
cult thing to do and still compete on 
a championship level. | 

In order to eliminate this fault, it 
would be wise to concentrate on as- 


suming the correct putting position 
before the right foot strikes the 
ground near the center of the circle, 
thus eliminating the need for the 
dip. It can. best be accomplished by 
assuming the correct position at the 
rear of the circle, maintaining it 
across until the actual moment of 
the put. 

You cannot overemphasize the im- 
portance of delaying the arm push 
until the large leg and back muscles 
have done their work in accelerating 
the shot. It’s much easier for the 
arm to push a shot already in mo- 
tion than it is to push a dead weight. 
The 12 or 16 pounds will seem to be 
lighter. 


PRINCIPLE NO. 3: 

The athlete must deliver the final 
impetus to the shot-from as far back 
and as low as possible to enable the 
large leg and back muscles to be 
brought into play and thus allow a 
longer opportunity to build yp speed 
into the shot. 

The position of Jim Fuchs at the 
moment he began his actual put 
shows the trunk of his body almost 
parallel to the ground and his rear 
leg well-bent. The strength of h& 
leg and back muscles enabled him 
to achieve this position. 

It would be wise to point out here 
that an athlete shouldn’t imitate 
Fuchs but rather discover the posi- 
tion best for himself—one that will 
allow him to get back and under to 
deliver the long punch with speed. 

O’Brien, on the other hand, reaches 
his low point at the rear of the 
circle but rises as he moves across 
the circle. At the center, his body is 
still twisted toward the rear but his 
legs and trunk have extended. His 
drive forward and up actually be- 
gins at the rear of the circle. With 
no pause at the center of the circle, 
O’Brien continues the drive with as 
much speed as possible. . 
PRINCIPLE NO. 4: 


In the actual put of the shot, the 
forward foot becomes the fulcrum 
of a tremendous lever force, the 
body, as it drives over that foot. 

In their anxiety to start the put 
before being in position to do so, 
some athletes rotate their hips for- 
ward, opening the body to the front 
and placing the front foot far to the 
side. 

When ‘the rear foot begins its 


~ 
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drive forward and up with the for- 
ward foot out of position, there's 
nothing to support the weight of the 
body and the athlete frequently 
fouls. The ball of the left foot should 
be just a few inches to the left of 
the right foot. 


There have been instances of ath- 
letes with a great deal of speed and 
strength succeeding with an “in- 
the-bucket” foot placement. Elmer 
Hackney, Kansas great of nearly 20 
years ago, and Bill Watson of Michi- 
gan were examples of the speed 
type, while Stan Lampert of NYU 
was an example of the strength 
type. However, these are the excep- 
tions and not the rule. 


VALUE OF LEFT LEG 


It’s only in recent years that the 
value of the forward foot has been 
recognized. Cromwell and Wesson” 
pass over this phase very lightly 
when they advise reminding the 
athlete often that “the main driving 
force behind the shot comes from 
the legs and body.” The plural of the 
word leg suggests that they may 
have been thinking of the left leg as 
more than a brace to keep the body 
in balance. 


Bresnahan and\Tuttle* offer no 
advice for the left leg other than 
having the body weight transferred 
to it. 

On the other hand, Frank Ryan,* 
co-coach at Yale, describes Jim 
Fuchs’ left leg as making ‘“‘a definite 
contribution to the drive.” 


Jess Mortensen,® head track coach 
at USC, in describing Fuch’s form 
concurs that “he follows through 
and gets a last lift from his left leg, 
which adds a deal to the length of 
his drive and follow through.” He 
points out that Hooper and/O’Brien 
both make good use of the left leg. 


Lampert and Mayer both agree 
that the left leg is far more impor- 
tant than most putters seem to real- 
ize. The left leg lifts as the body 
rides over it, adding to the height of 
the put as well as to its speed. 
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Batting Pointers 
(Continued from page 13) 


Follow through. After contact is 
made, the bat and body should fol- 
low through naturally. The hitter 
shouldn't cut off his swing. The 
“breaking” of the wrists and the 
subsequent follow through furnish 
the distance. 

When properly executed, you'll 
hear a real “crack” of the bat con- 
tacting the ball and the “apple” will 
take off. A batter may shorten up on 
his backswing, particularly if he has 
two strikes against him, but he must 
follow through on his swing to be 


successful. 


Keeping eyes on the ball. Whether 
hitting away or bunting, the batter 


_ should keep his eye on the bal! until 


it actually contacts the bat. The head 
must be kept still. Beginners have a 


habit of pulling it away from the 
ball just before contact, thus taking 
_ their eyes from the ball. Even good 


hitters will occasionally be guilty of 
this. Good coaches will look for this 
flaw as soon as a hitter starts failing 


to meet the ball properly. 


THE MENTAL SIDE 


Except when the score is one-sid- 


ed or the batter must take the pitch, 


he should mentally gear himself to . 
hit every pitch. I cannot impress | 
this point too strongly. He who hes- 
itates or waits until the ball reaches . 
the plate, is lost. 

Through experience, the batter 
will learn to lay off bad pitches that 
must be reached for and tough cor- 
ner pitches that aren’t suited to his 


swing (unless he has two strikes 
against him). 


There's nothing wrong about hit- 
ting the first pitch or the first good 
pitch. The batter may not get an- 
other fat one to swing at. By slam- 
ming the first good pitch hard, he 
also puts the onus on the defense. 
Another point to remember on this 
score is that many pitchers get real 
tough when they discover you're a 
“looker”—that they can get ahead 
of you by simply putting the ball 
over the plate. 

The batter should be permitted to © 
go to the plate as free in mind as 


possible. He shouldn’t be weighted 


down with “instructions” and vari- 


| 


ous “dos and don'ts.” He should be 
relaxed both in mind and body. 
Though some players have become 
famous as “bad ball” hitters (Joe 
Medwick and Yogi Berra are con- 
spicuous examples), they're the ex- 
ceptions to the rule. A batter should 
learn to piek the right pitch, and 
should concentrate on hitting every 
pitch to the best of his ability. 
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Bad balls are difficult to hit safe- | 


ly. A high pitch will invariably be 


popped up, a real low pitch will be | 
chopped into the ground, an inside | 
pitch will be hit on the handle, while 

an outside pitch will be nubbed off | 


the end of the bat. Very few of them 
will be hit with any authority. 


In searching for the right pitch, a | 


man can be more critical while lead- 


ing off, inasmuch as a walk is fre- | 
quently more damaging mentally to | 


a pitcher than a hit. Other than that, 
the batter should hit the first good 


pitch and he won't get in the hole. 


Of course a batter with two strikes 
on him can’t afford to be too selec- 


tive. He must protect the plate, of- | 
fering at anything that looks like — 


a strike. 


A batter with real determination | 


is tough to retire. Determination is 
built through confidence, and confi- 
dence is developed through practice, 
desire, and ability. A batter who 
sets himself, keeps his eye on the 
ball, and defies the pitcher to throw 
the ball by him will invariably get 


a piece of the ball when he swings. . 


Hitters shouldn’t guess with the | 


pitcher, but shétld assume that ev- 
ery pitch will be a fast straight ball. 
They can then adjust to a curve or 
a slow ball. But if they look for the 
curve and the ball is a fast one, they 
won't be able to adjust—the ball 
will go by them too quickly. 

In building a positive attitude, en- 
courage your hitters by telling them 
to hit the first good pitch. Don't 
complicate the problem by instruct- 
ing them to watch for the high hard 
one, the curve, the slider, the knuck- 
ler, or anything else. Where the bat- 
ter is balanced and poised, he'll be 
able to hit anything over the plate. 

It's also a good practice in batting 
drills and games to instruct your 
boys to hit the ball right back at 


the pitcher. This straightway hitting | 


helps the batter to avoid falling 
away and stepping into the ball too 
much. If he can actually hit sharply 
back through the middle, the per- 
centage will be with him, since the 
largest hole in the infield is between 
shortstop and second base. 

To bolster the boy’s confidence 
when men are in scoring position, 
keep reminding him that the pitcher 
is now in the hole and that as long 
as he (batter) keeps swinging he’s 
dangerous. No one yet has rapped 
out a hit or batted in a run with 
the bat on his shoulder. 

The good competitor will be in 
there swinging with men on, and 
that’s what you should encourage 
all your hitters to do. The next step 
is to have them swinging with no- 
body on—since somebody must start 
that rally. They don’t pay off on first 
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downs in football or on men left on 
bases in baseball. You’ve got to score 
to win—and the best way of doing 
it is by hitting. 

Don’t rely on wearing down a good 
pitcher; an ace reliever may rush in 
to stop a late rally. Prepare to score 
first and as often as you can. Put 


| the pressure on the other team and 
then let them try to catch you. 


At the same time, you don’t want 
the boys swinging indiscriminately 


—when the percentages are against 
it. When the opponents are several 


runs ahead or when the pitcher is 
having trouble controlling the ball, 
it’s a wise practice to take a first 
strike. This forces the pitcher to 
make extra pitches, and may cause 


him to tire later in the game. 

When the infield is in, the smart 
hitter will just try to met the ball 
rather than kill it. With nobody on 
and two out, it definitely pays to go 
for distance—unless you’re more 
than a run behind, in which case 
the whole idea is to get on base. 

A relatively new innovation in 
batting is the use of a protective 
helmet. It’s a good idea to begin us- 
ing one before being hit rather than 
after—-since a blow on the head may 
cause the player to become plate 
shy. I feel that a protective helmet 
is a help in relaxing the hitter and 
enabling him to follow the flight of 
the pitch with more confidence and 
concentration. 


Modern Interval Training 


(Continued from page 20) 


the school year “in condition.” They 
can still experience all the reason- 
able enjoyments and relaxation of 
vacation, and yet have a background 
of running: on the beach, on the 
city sidewalks, somewhere, some- 
time, each day. 

A week or so of preliminary 
“easy” work on the cross-country 
course will then prepare the way 
for the faster running that is so es- 
sential. Swedish “Fartlek”’ is one of 
the best plans to follow, with its in- 
teresting variation of pace up and 
down hills, with fast running when- 
ever the group “feels like it” or 
when the ground surface permits. 

American coaches vary a great 
deal in the extent to which they use 
“Fartlek” in training for competi- 
tive cross-country, but it is certain 
that, from a physical standpoint, 
“Fartlek” can be a much more 
strenuous form of training than is 
the traditional even-paced running. 
Yet, because of its freedom from the 
stop-watch and the demands of’ an 
exact distance and an exacting 
coach, it creates little of the tension 
and resistance that methods to “hur- 
ry” conditioning by time trials un- 
der the watch tend to do. 

Even when the cross-country sea- 
son has been intensely competitive 
and rigorous, men following a “Far- 
tlek” and interval training program 
will need only a week or so of 
“rest”; in fact, many simply transfer 
their clothes to the track locker 
room and continue daily running 
without question. 

A planned program of interval 
training can be started immediately. 
Physically the men have just the 
right background for it and men- 
tally it is the most interesting of all 
track training programs. Above all, 


it’s important that each man have a 
clear understanding of his own pro- 
gram, not merely what he is doing 
but why he is doing it. 

No coach can do as good a job 
of assigning work on the basis of 
his own judgment alone as can a 
well-informed and thoughtful run- 
ner working with the advice of an 
intelligent coach. Together they af- 
ford broad experience and judgment 
plus an intimate knowledge of so 
many details which only the runner 
himself can possess; separately, 
some essential of this important 
“whole” is certain to be missing. 

Runners should understand, first, 
that conditioning for running is pri- 
marily a matter of building resist- 
ance to the many effects of fatigue 
(production of lactic acid, lowered 
oxygen supply to the muscles, de- 
creased sensitivity of muscle fibers 
to stimuli, etc.). This is done by 
gradually increasing, as muscle effi- 
ciency improves, the amount of 
work that is done, much as one gives 
increasing dosages of vaccine in 
building resistance against certain 
diseases. 

(Next month: Coach Doherty will 
conclude his absorbing treatise with 
a study of short-interval pace-en- 
durance workouts, short-interval 
speed - endurance workouts, and 
long-interval training.) 
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football teams is a fumbling 

science at best, Scholastic Coach 
makes no apologies for its 1955 All- 
American H. S. Football Squad. The 
81 boys tapped from 37 states and 
the Territory of Hawaii may not 
be the brightest stars in the high 
school heaven, but we defy anybody 
to produce a more brilliant galaxy. 

Ohio and Massachusetts top the 

honor squad with five selections 
each, followed by California, Texas, 
Missouri, lowa, and New York with 
four apiece, and New Jersey, Okla- 
homa, Michigan, and Mississippi 
with three each. 
_ Our fifth annual squad is unusual 
in one respect—-four high schools 
landed two men each, and two of the 
boys are brothers. Tom McNeeley, 
18-year-old Arlington (Mass.) H.S. 
tackle, and his 47-year-old brother, 
Brian, an end, were unquestionably 
the outstanding line duo in the Bos- 
ton area. 

Other schools landing two men on 
the honor squad were Ada (Okla.) 
H.S., state champions, who placed 
guard Billy Jack Moore and tackle 
Jerry Thompson; Davenport (lowa) 
H.S., which featured a pair of the 
finest guards in the land in Bob Hain 
and Sam Bowlby; and East Chicago 
Roosevelt, champions of Indiana, 
with fullback Jack Davidson and 
guard Ed Sojka. 

Actually, selection to our All- 
American means that a boy has 
about a 90% chance of becoming a 
collegiate player. Chances are about 
3 out of 4 that he will be a starter 
before his career is over, and about 
1 out of 4 that he’ll be all-confer- 
ence, that he’ll have played in a 
Bowl Game, and that he’ll be draft- 
ed by the pros. 

How many will become All- 
American? Well, our 1951 squad 
was the very first, and from that 
one we give you Mr. Earl Morrall 
of Michigan State. He was the only 
bona fide All-American from that 
squad, so we’d say chances are 1.3% 
or one of 77. 


* 


the selection of all-star 


* 
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1955 All-American 
High School Football Squad 


Since our honorable mention list 
included Hardiman Cureton, Tony 
Branofi, Pat Uebel, Calvin Jones, Bo 
Bolinger, and Tommy McDonald, all 
of whom made one or more All- 
Americans, our “bench” obviously 
was superior to our “varsity” that 
year. 

But then, again, some fine foot- 
ball players appeared on our first 
team. Besides Morrall, there were 
Herb Gray, John Tatum and Delano 
Womack, three Texans who were 
drafted by the pros, Royce Flippin, 
Bill DeGraaf, Bart Starr, Bill Mura- 
kowski, and Franklyn Brooks, who 
was voted the outstanding player 
in the Sugar Bow! Game. 

But back to the statistics for the 
1955 team. The leading scorer on 
the squad was Billy Cannon of Is- 
trouma Parish High, Baton Rouge, 
with 229 points. Billy also happens 
to be the Louisiana state 100 and 220 
yard champ and a member of our 
1955 All-American Track Team! He 
scored three more points than Frank 
Gupton of Trinidad, Colo. Put these 
two boys on the same field together 
and you'd have a circus. 

Playing in Colorado's largest en- 
rollment classification, Gupton tal- 
lied 34 touchdowns. His runs went 
something like this—60 yards, 40 
yards, 54, 99, 14, 60, 34, 34, 33, 89, 
71, 60, 37, 65, 93, 81, etc.! Frank, 
incidentally, is the brother of Dick 
Gupton, Denver back who ran back 
a Wyoming kickoff for a last-second 
touchdown in the year’s most 
disputed game. 

Interesting also is the fact that 
in 1954, Gupton played for Beloit, 
Wise., but moved to the Colorado 
school when his brother went there 
to attend Trinidad Junior College. 
In 1953 and '54, Frank was an all- 
Big Eight halfback in Wisconsin and 
his running mate was Eddie Hart 
of Kenosha. 

Hart makes our squad this year 
because he led Kenosha to an un- 
defeated season, piling up 1032 
yards in 75 rushing attempts for a 
13.8 average. These figures smashed 
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the school record established in 
1940 by a fellow named Alan Ame- 
che. But Hart failed to break Ame- 
che’s school scoring record. While 
his rushing totals did not approach 
the 1928 yards accumulated by Gup- 
ton or the 1676 totalled by Cannon, 
Hart played only an eight-game 
season in one of the strongest scho- 
lastic circuits in the country. 

For scoring, though, a record may 
have been established by Sal Gon- 
zalez of Gadsden High in Anthony, 
N. M. A small school, Gadsden has 
thrice won state championships, and 
Gonzalez has scored 621 points in 
four seasons of play—a fantastic 
total. In 1955 he tallied 157. 

Now, how about a passer? Let's 
take the two most throwing quarter- 
backs on our squad and compare 
them, They’re Larry Bielat of Cen- 
ter Line, Mich., and George Izo of 
Barberton, O. 

Att Comp Pet Yards Tds 
ize 133 90 «4477 «61550 «(15 

Or how about rubber-armed 
Lowell Hughes of Prestonsburg, 
Ky., who has a four-year record 
that looks like this: 

Hughes 347 

And (including his freshman 
year) Hughes ran for 46 touch- 
downs and kicked 46 extra points! 
Thus Hughes was responsible for 
538 points in four seasons. 

But with the broad adoption of 
the Split T attack, a passing 
quarterback is no longer the re- 
quirement he once was. The quar- 
terback is now a runner, blocker, 
field general, but most of all a ball- 
handler. Among the classiest boys 
with these qualifications were 
Charles Milstead of Tyler, Tex.; 
Harvey White of Greenwood, S. C.; 
Don White, Haverhill, Mass.; Frank 
Eastman of Richmond (Hermitage) 
Va.; and Phil Snowden of North 
Kansas City, Mo. All have their pick 
of colleges. 

Balanced offensive ability was 
shown by Ed Bedell of Burlington, 
Iowa (968 yards running and 435 
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@ 
yards passing), and Don King of 
Buffalo (Lafayette H.S.) who ran 
for 625 and tossed for 515—in only 
five games! 

We also like the record of Joe 
Bellino, Winchester, Mass., who 
scored in 22 consecutive games 
over a three-year span. And we 
like the speed of Roy Swift, Fair- 
field, Ala., state champ; Gary Baer 
of Salina, Kans., who’s been under 
10 flat; and Bob Brandt of Denison, 
who ran for 872 yards from scrim- 
mage, returned kicks 238, caught 15 
passes for 430 yards, averaged 39 
yards with his punts, and is state 
low hurdles and broad jump cham- 
pion! 

Then there were other solid backs 
whose statistics were measured in 
bruises. They were noted for block- 
ing, ramming the line, sharp tack- 
ling ... the things the college coach- 
es are really looking for. | 

The last group includes: Jack 
Davidson of East Chicago, Ind., 
murder inside the tackles for a state 
championship club; Dolph Camilli, 
son of the old Brooklyn ball player, 
noted especially as a blocker at 
Santa Rosa, Calif.; Mike Ippolitto 
of Long Branch, N. J., 195 pounds 
who could pass and punt; Ken Kirk 
of Tupelo, Miss., whose team was 
not a great winner; Brewster Hob- 
by of Midwest City, Okla., who al- 
most made an also-ran into a cham- 
pion; Brad Leach, twice an all- 
stater in Maine and tough to bring 
down; Tom Robbins of Rochester, 
Minn., who has all the requisites 
including a 9:4 rushing average. 

Oh yes, and two stocky driving 
halfbacks, Willie Mack of Mansfield, 
O., and Fred Julian of Detroit 
Pershing. Both gained over 1,000 
yards in rugged competition. 

Additionally there was the brainy 
leader type such as George Viviano, 
who led St. Louis Central out of 
years of doldrums to a city title; 
Chuck Kaufman, Poly Prep’s do- 
everything back, leading New York 
City scorer: and blasting Pete Jae- 
ger, Bronxville’s 220 - pounder, 
heaviest of our backs, Add Claude 
King, No. 1 back in Mississippi and 
maybe the entire South, and Calvin 
James, whose brother Fob plays a 
little football at Auburn, and you've 
got a pretty good bunch of backs. 

There's talent, too, on the line. 
Like San Diego’s Deron Johnson 
who caught passes for over 800 
yards; Bill Edinger of Missoula, 
Mont., who caught three touchdown 
passes while wearing mittens in the 
state championship game; Ray Kin- 
naman, a discus thrower from Cen- 
tralia, Wash., who won acclaim 
though playing for a last place 
team in his conference; Tom Bud- 
rewicz of Greenfield, Mass., a 235- 


pound fullback on offense and an 
immovable tackle on defense; the 
first brother act ever to get on our 
squad, Brian and Tom McNeeley, 
end and tackle from Arlington, 
Mass. Wouldn’t do to leave one of 
them off, for they’re both heavy- 
weight boxers! 

Ada, Okla., and Davenport, lowa, 
were state championship teams 
whose linemen outshone the backs. 
At Ada it was Jerry Thompson, 
right tackle, and Billy Jack Moore, 
right guard. The Ada attack con- 
sisted of sending various backs 
through the hole this pair would 
open in the left side of the opposi- 
tion line. 

At Davenport it was 220-pound 
Bob Hain and 210-pound Sam Bow]l- 
by. They were pull-out guards in 
Davenport’s single-wing attack, 
played defensive tackles in a five 
man line. Hain, a wrestler, was the 
stronger. Bowlby, basketbal! 
player, the more agile. We picked 
both. 

In Central Pennsylvania, when 
they mention Earl Kohlhaas of 
Mechanicsburg they speak of Bob 
Pelligrini’s style of play. No further 
comment should be necessary on 
Mr. Kohlhaas, a two-year all-stater. 
Nutley, N. J., had in Sam Stellatel- 
la, a two-year all-stater who many 
thought was the best lineman the 
state has seen World War II. Keen. 
aggressive, inspiring and imagina- 
tive were the adjectives used to 
describe him. And the pros already 
have their eyes on Youngstown’'s 
230-pound Tom Welcsh. 


HONORABLE MENTION 
48 STATES * 

» 


ALABAMA—Billy Wilson (T) Ens- 
ley: Jimmy Norred (T) Talladega; 
Elton Ban (G) Walker County: 
Dan Sims (C) Woodlawn; Don Fuel! 
(B) Guntersville; Gary O’Steen (B) 
Anniston; Jerry Daniels (B) Athens; 
Eugene Gann (B) Hamilton. 


ARIZONA—Sumner Smith (T), Desi 
Sanchez (G), and George Great- 
house (B) Phoenix Union; Matt Pa- 
checo (C) Superior; Allan Sandel! 
(C) No. Phoenix; Frank Falbo (B) 
Glendale; Ted Sorich (B) Bisbee. 


ARKANSAS — Steve Ozment (G), 
Ronnie Edwards (C), and Billy 
Kyser (B) Camden; Jim Necessary 

. (C) Hot Springs; Charles Abott (B) 
Blytheville; Jim Mooty (B) El Do- 
rado; Jim Coffey (B) Cabot. : 


CALIFORNIA—Duane Allen (E) and 
Gary Ottoson (T) Alhambra; Ber- 
nard Mouton (E) Manual Arts of 
L.A.. “Wayne Thrush (E) San Jose 
Lincoln; Ola Ferguson (E) Placer 
of Auburn; Paul Oglesby (T) River- 

(Continued on page 57) 
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Arnett Starting Blocks ..... 


Official Starting Block for Pennsylvania Relays, Kansas Relays, Texas Relays, 
Drake Relays, Compton invitational, Fresno Relays, Modesto Relays, L. A. Coli- 
seum Relays, Havana, Cuba and most all other great meets of the United States. 


@ Better starts, better performances, less delay. 
Saves time in running off meets and heots. 

© Adjustable to all types of starters, right or left 
footed, tall or short, in 3 to 9 seconds. Calibrated 
for remembered individual adjustment. 

@ So well built for standardization and costs so 
little, now being used by hundreds of schools one 
for each lane. “Truly the Champions Block.” 


@ Buy and furnish one Arnett Block for each lane 
on your track and quit carrying blocks from 
school to school, town to town, of nation to 
nation. 

e “Without hesitation | con say that you hove the 
finest block on the market.” 1. T. Johnson, U. of 
iMinois Track Coach. 


@ Fully guoranteed. Made of Aluminum Alloy. 


Wholesale Schoo! price, $20.00 each complete F.0.8. inglewood, California 
Repleceable parts when needed, Rubber Foot facings $1.00 each and “T” Nails 75° each 
Sold direct to schools. Send orders to: 


RICHARD W.ARNETT O. Box No. 527, Inglewood, California 
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Truly the only engineered thigh protector 
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THe Knicks’ great playmaker, Dick 
McGuire, is an almost pathological - 
ly shy young fellow off the court, On 


the refs. He keeps q 


uestioning them 
about their decisions, and this habit 


has cost him at least a half-dozen $25 
One day a teammate’s mother spied 
him sitting by himself in a restaurant. 
Knowing that Dick is still a bachelor, 
she said: “Gee, how come such a 
handsome young fellow is still single? 
Hasn't he ever popped the question to 
a girl?” 

“No,” Dick's teammate explained. 
“he’s afraid it'll cost him $25. 


In Philadelphia during the Christ- 
mas holidays, Wilt Chamberlin walked 
into Convention Hall accompanied by 
his pals, Ray Felix and Walt Dukes— 
the three of whom added up to ex- 
actly 21’ 2” of basketball talent. 

“Look at everybody gaping at 
them,” said Harvey Pollack, Philadel}. 
phia Warrior p.r. man, to owner Eddie 
Gottlieb. 

“Quick,” replied Eddie, “open an- 

‘other window and sel) tickets.” 


“During the fall of ’S51,” writes Sgt. 
Dick Pray of the 11th Airborne Divi- 
sion, “I was trying out for the U. of 
Redlands’ team when Coach Pete 
Provost approached me and my buddy 
to get our heights and weights for 
press purposes. He also asked us if 
we knew the height of our tall frosh 
center, Bob Edmonson. 

“He's 6-5%," we answered. “Put 
him down as 6-6.” 2 

“Pete thought a moment and then 
said, ‘I'll put down 6-4... we have a 
small team this year!’” 


The kid was only eight years old and 
had never been to a football game. 
The only football he had ever seen 
was on TV or in the movies. On the 
way to the stadium, he kept imagining 
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what it would be like. He thought for 
awhile, then turned to his father. 

“Dad,” he said, “about this game 
today: Will they be playing in black 
and white or in color?” 


Vie Janowies is the young man who 


—as Red Smith puts it—couldn’t do 
anything wrong at Ohio State or any- 
_ thing right at Pittsburgh, where he 
conducted a two-year experiment in 
the curious game of baseba!). 
Catching for the Pirates one after- 
noon, the ex-foothall All-American 
began circling under a tall foul pop. 
His style hardly inspired the home 
fans with confidence. 
“Hey, Vic,” a customer bawled, 
“better signal for a fair catch.” 


Just as we thought, the new 12’ lane 


~has hardly complicated the life of the . 


college basketball coach. He’s simply 
moved his big man out wider, and 
that’s about it. The most amusing com- 
mentary on the widened lane was re- 
rently offered by Danny Lynch, coach 
of the fine St. Francis College team 
of New York. Talking about adapting 
his big man, 6-7 Al Inness, to the 12’ 
lane, Danny said: 

“We thought Inness might have 
trouble with those widened lanes, but 
it hasn't worked out that way at all. 
By the time he gets down there, we've 
already taken our shot!” 


A lanky mountaineer, at least seven 
feet tall, applied for a job as lifeguard. 
After filling out the usual question- 
naire, he Was asked about his ability 
as a swimmer. 

“Well,” he admitted, “I can’t swim 
much good.” Then, looking down at 
his long legs, he proudly exclaimed, 
“But I can wade like the blazes!” 


Bucky Harris was once trying to 
teach a rookie second baseman a new 
way of pivoting on the double play. 
But the fellow just didn’t seem to 


get i. 


After exhausting every pedagogical 
artifice in his repertoire, Bucky final- 
ly gave up. “Don’t you u 


what I'm trying to teach you?” he 
asked. 


“Oh, I understand all right,” an- 
swered the rookie. “I just don't happen 
to agree with you.” 


Bill Kiem, the supremie arbiter, was 
an autocratic old gent who took no 
nonsense frbm anybody. He could 
glare a buffalo into submission, and 
arguing with one of his decisions was 
simply unthinkable. Though the great- 
est of all umps, he was still human. 
Which means he had his bad days. 

One afternoon the pitcher delivered 
one straight down the middle. “Ba!!!” 
called Klem. The next pitch came 
high and inside, right at the batter’s 
head. As the batsman ducked, Kiem 
called “Strike!” 

The batter groaned angrily for a sec- 
ond. Klem glared at him, the person- 
ification of a deity. “Aw, well,” mut- 
tered the batter, “The Lord giveth 
and the Lord taketh away.” 


The two brothers met after a long 
separation. One was a preacher, the 
other a famous baseball pitcher. After 
exchanging reminiscences, the preach- 
er asked: “How is it, Mort? I've spent 
four years in college, three years at 
the seminary, and you've done noth- 
ing but play. ball. And now you're 
making a salary of $15,000 a year 
while I'm getting only $900. I can’t 
understand it.” 

The pitcher thought for a moment, 
then said, “T’ll tell you how it is, Bill. 
It’s all in the delivery.” 


The kid trying out for the Cincinnati 
Redlegs obviously didn’t have it. He 
couldn't field’: He couldn’t throw. He 
couldn’t hit. After working out for a 
half hour, he trotted over to Manager 
Birdie Tebbetts. 

“Do you think I can make the team, 
Mr. Tebbetts?” 

. His patience sorely tried, Tebbetts 
snapped, “Impossible!” Come back in 
another ten years.” | 

The youngster, undaunted, briskly 
replied, “Morning or afternoon?” 


The kid had never baseball 
before, but since he was a big, strap- 
ping fellow the other kids decided to 
“give him a game.” He swung at the 
first ball pitched to him—and drove it 
a mile! In fact, it went so far that 
none of the outfielders even bothered 
chasing it. 

That was amazing enough. What 
was even more astonishing was that 
the batter, instead of circling the 
bases, stayed up at the plate, bran- 
dishing his bat. 

“Hey,” the umpire shouted, “why 
don’t you run?” | 

“What for?” snapped the kid. “I got 
two more strikes, haven’t I?” 


St. Mary's had the ball on Fordham's 
35-yard line, fourth down and 15 
yards to go. The Gaels desperately 
needed that first down ,and called for 
a@ pass. Eddie Erdelatz, their crack end 
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Rae Crowther brings you his 
7-MAN MACHINE 


CONSTRUCTION 
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— OCEAN STANDARD storts at $45. 

Most popular board ever built. Low price, high grade board of Dougias Fir lumber. 
Tips reinforced with cold rolled steel “blind” stitch bolts. Board is finished with new 
Polyrestys SaniTread eliminating need for Cocoa Matting. 8 to 16° lengths. 


OCEAN’S LAMINATED FIBERGLAS® DIVING BOARD starts at $135. 


improved flexibility and added “lift.” Greater tensile strength of FIBERGLAS.... 
sunproof, waterproof. Wood core of finest Douglas Fir core, with strongest glue. 
Face of beard has slip preventative abrasive imbedded in plastic resin . . . no matting 
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now coaching at Navy, sneaked into a 
corner of the end zone and made a 
spectacular catch of the ball. As he 
caught the ball, he crashed into the 
field judge, knocking him cold—leav- 
ing nobody to judge whether or not 
the ball had been caught in-bounds. 

Slip Madigan, the St. Mary’s coach, 
leaped off the bench and yelled for 
the team doctor. “Doc,” he said, “get 
down there quick?!’ 

The doctor rushed for the stricken 
official, with Madigan on his heels. 
He administered smelling salts and 
the official slowly revived. Pretty soon 
he stirred a little_and the first words 
out of his mou re, “It’s a t-+t-t- 
touchdown.” 

His voice was very weak and Madi- 
gan screamed, “Bring him to, Doc' 
For God's sake, bring him to!” 


Within the space of a week. Frankie 
Frisch, then manager of the Pitts- 
burgh Pirates, was hit for three fines 
totalling $250. He made out a per- 
sonal check and sent it to the Com- 
missioner’s office, along with his gas 
bill and a note which read: 

“Dear Mr. Frick: Si you've got 
all my money, you might as well pay 
my bills.” 


Bobby Bragan, the new Pirate skip- 
per, comes up to the big time with an 
enviable reputation as an umpire 
baiter. In his final year in the Pacific 
Coast League, Bobby made a valiant 
effort to turn over a new leaf. He 
went through the entire season with- 
out being ejected from a game—until 
the last day of the season. Then, out! 

“How come you got the heave-o 
after all your good behavior?” he was 
asked. 

“Well,” replied Bobby. “I just re- 
marked that there wasn’t an umpire 
on the field—and one of them over- 
heard me.” 


Heart and Sowell 


(Continued from page 11) 


never relinquished the lead, going 
on to set the world record for an 
880 around four turns (1:47.6). 

In the accompanying pictures 
taken at the 1955 LC.4-A. Cham- 
pionships, a study can be made of 
his stride. In this race it had been 
planned to have Arnie go out at a 
fast pace, but Tom Courtney, the 
great Fordham runner, was more 
alert and got out in front. Tom kept 
this lead until the last turn, where 
Arnie jumped him. 

The finish of the race was terrific, 
with neither athlete giving an inch. 
Sowell’s winning time of 1:49.1 
broke Johnny Woodruff’s 15-year- 
old record. This race was acelaimed 
as one of the finest in I1.C.4-A. his- 
tory. 

In concluding, I'd like to offer 
Arnie’s own formula for success: 
“Work, work, and more work.” 
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HONORABLE MENTION 
* (Continued from page 52) 


side; Rod Cochran (T) South Gate; 
Bob Harrison (T) Gilroy; Don Ab- 
bott (G) and Mickey Flynn (B) 
Anaheim; backs—Pete Gumina and 
Willie West, San Diego; Dan Was- 
nick, St. Anthony- Lon ach; Dick 
Foushee, Glendale oover; Bill 
Face, San Marino; Ralph Casillas, 
Brawley; Leon Criner, Canoga Park; 


Marv Luster, Belmont- L.A.: James | 


Erbes, No. Holly wood; Jim Everett, | 


Bell-L.A.; Harold Clayton, Hunting- 
ton Pk.; y Rodriguez, Roosevelt- 
L.A.; Jim Honeywell, Jefferson- 
Daly City; Stan Glass, Lincoln-S.F.; 
Jerry Cooke, Christian Bros.-Sacra- 
mento. 


COLORADO—Bud Smith (E) No. 
Denver; Bob Erickson (T) E. Den- 
ver; George Hioco (T) Louisville; 
Dave Perry (G) Gr. Junction; Alan 
Ashbaugh (B) Longmont; Joe Mar- 
tinez (B) Lamar; b Hargreaves 
(B) Holly. 


CONNECTICUT—David Graham (E) 
Ludlowe of Fairfield; Joel Gustav- 
son (E) E. Haven; Leo Picard (G) 
Harding of Bridgeport Joe Willis 
(B) New Britain; Jay Bird (B) Mid- 
dletown. 


DELAWARE—Alvin Huey (E) Mil- 
ford; Otis Shaffer (B) Newark. 


D. C.—Tom Robinson (C) and Dave 
Harris (B) Cardozo; Bob Nicholson 
(B) Gonzaga; Willie Wood (B) Arm- 
strong. 


FLORIDA—Dave Hudson (E) Pensa- 
cola; Don Lewis (T) Manatee-Brad- 
enton; Joe Caldwell (B) Miami Sr.; 
Terrell Teague (B) Auburndale: 
Senay Giles (B) Landon-Jackson- 


ton-Atlanta; Leon Myers (T) Lee- 
Chickamauga: Bill Hornbuckle (C) 
Northside-Atlanta; Carlos Mob! 
(B) Savannah; Danny Minor (B 
Lanier-Macon; Tommy Lewis (B) 
SW DeKalb- Decatur: Wayne Mc- 
Donald (B) Americus; Harvey Cop- 
land (B) Carrollton. 


HAWAII—Geor ) Roose- 
velt; a Tom 
Fink ( B) 


IDAHO—Weldon Wood (E) and Gary 
Farnworth (B) Nampa; Sid Garber 
1; Carl ross (B) New 


ILLINOIS—Rich Peterson (T) and 
Stan Noskin (B) Evanston; Mike 
Jerikian (C) and Paul Christakis 
(B) Waukegan; Dick McDade (B) 
oes Ken Miller (B) DeKalb; 

Higgs (B) Peoria Woodruff: 
in ansco (B) Johnston City; Bob 
Hickey (B) icago Lindblom, 


INDIANA—George Everback (E) New 
Albany; Lom Corder (T) 
Mike aman (G) So. Bend Ril 
Danny Thomas (B) Seymour; - 
by Crick (B) Sullivan. 


School and college coaches report— 


FASTER, LONGER RELIEF OF 
MUSCLE ACHES WITH MINIT-RUB! 


Teem members prefer new, greaseless vanishing cream. So its medication starts 
rub 4 to 1 over formerly used remedies. action faster than greasy rubs—relieves pain 
After 398 coaches of 22 active sports tesied deep-down, yet won't burn skin. 

new Minit-Rub against their favorite reme- Start using new Minit-Rub—39¢ and 69¢. 


dies for strains, stiffness and sore, ach 
muscles — Minit-Rub came out the winner’ N EW |! 
MINIT-RUB 
scription ingredients and soothing lanolin in 
a special greaseless base that disappears like 


Coaches found it faster-acting and found 
APPLIES LIKE VANISHING CREAM! 


Minit-Rub combines 3 pain-reli€ving pre- 


its relief longer-lasting. Easier | » tool! 
GREASELESS! STAINLESS! 


Austin PORTA-WELD Baseball Backstop 


A sturdy, durable, all welded galvanized backstop that 
can be easily moved to any part of the field! 


Backstop is of extra heovy con- 
struction, covered with No. ? 


Uniform Rack 6 ft. long by 6 #. st Oe 
high. Rolls on rubber wheeled “spt 
casters. Pat Applied For 


Write for illustrated brochure. 


AUSTIN FENCE CO., 701 sestors Ave., ¥. 


| 
| 
\ 
| metal fabric. Built to last for 
years. 
Opening at front is 10 ft. wide eat 
by 9 ft. high. Back of bockstop Uae 
is 6 ft. wide by 6 ft. high. ett aki 
Backstop rolls on heovy, roller 
beoring rubber tired wheels 
Knocked down for shipping and 
storage and assembled in twen- 9 
ty minytes 
Also a flat backstop size 8 ft 
| by 8 ft. Con be set in sleeves 
| to moke portable covered with —_ 
| No. 9 gouge wire. 
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GYM-MASTER 


Why Not Equip 

Your Gym with the 
most advanced 

design when you 
buy a tramp? 


~ 


18° 


@ Lettered in GOLD LEAF in all places 
on finest quality silk satin ribbon. 


eo FIVE COLORS available for place 
winners: Blue—first place; Red—sec- 
ond place; White—third place; Yel- 
low—fourth place; Green—fifth place. 


ul, Judge ge and Coach in 


. ane contain ye of Meet, Year, 
Event and Winner’s Place. 


@ All Events for Track, Swimming, Play- 
ei Meets and Literary Contests. 


Minimum Order $3.60 
We « casty a complete line of Trophies and Medals 


for further information. 


Order direct. Not sold thru dealers. 


42 HARTER 8106. " GOSHEN, INDIANA 


~ ford (B) Fort Hill-Cumberland: 


A Bisger, Better Trampolin! 


3 EXCLUSIVE FEATURES! 


Master offers: 
new safety ond enjoyment. One 


is eliminated. Ne sagging 


Popular textbook. 
by Lerry Grieweold, $3.75. 


Write for free cotaleg data. 


The big, sturdy Jumbo fia 


third 
bouncing surface. All bracing under 


mokes 
“Trempolin Tumbling” 


FENNER-HAMILTON CO. 


14th Ave., Denver 4, Cole. 


IOWA—Roger Helm (E) Franklin- 
Cedar Rapids; Jay 
Mason City; Ed Sproat (T) Clinton; 
Pete Roemer (C) St. Ambrose- 
Davenport; Don Perkins (B) > 
>; Charles McQuerry (B) E. 


KANSAS — Curtis McClinton (E) 
Wichita N.; Ron Sowell (T) Man- 
Wayne Hamm (T) Wich- 


eville; Wayne ) Fran 
lin-Si Don Adkisson (G) 
Benson (C) Hen- 
derson: Calvin Bird (B) Corbin: 
— Hemmer (B) Louisville Man- 


LOUISIANA—Don Norwood (E 
ton Rouge; Max 
day; Allen Semar ( 
Frank tm i (B) B 

opham 


MAINE—Dick Chapman (E) Gardi- 
ner; Fred Stackpole (T) Thornton. 
Roger Gagne (T) Con ~Au- 

gusta; Spaulding (B) 


) Morgan 


MARYLAND — Ron Breedlove (T) 
Allegany-Cumberland; Jim 
Hargaden (B) and Ed Healy (B) 
Loyola-Baltimore; Roy Stotler (B) 
Hagerstown; Bill Kellerman (B) 
Patterson Park-Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS — Mike Conwa 
(E) Haverhill; John 
Malden; Barry O’Connell (E) Cathe- 
dral-Springfield; Wilbur Schoolcraft 
(T) Chicopee; Frank Rowan (G) 
Boston Latin; Joe Wignot (G) Na- 
tick; John Freitas (B) Lowell; Fred 
Guyer (B) Springfield Tech; Stan 
Scott (B) Greenfield. 


MICHIGAN —Nard Robinette (E) 
Clare; Jim Traa (E) Birmingham: 
Ray Lincolnhol (E) Lansing 
‘rection; Dave Hurd (C) 

_ Rivers; Bob Correll (B) Ann Arbor; 
Denny Cook (B) Grand Rapids 
Catholic Central; Darrell Har “y 
Royal Oak; Bill Chesn 

City Central; Bill MeN y (B) 
tle Creek Lakeview. 


MINNESOTA—Frank Seidl (E) St. 
Paul Harding: ee Pearson (T) 
Minneapolis Mike Wright 
(T) St. "Paul: Arnie 
mundson (T) Faribault; John Bo- 
pare (B) Mankato; Jim ‘Crotty (B) 

ternational Falls. 


MISSISSIPPI — Ken Wilsinson (T) 
Meridian; Jim Woodruff (B) Bates- 
ville; Bobby Owens (B) Charleston; 
Don Purvis (B) Crystal Springs. 


MISSOURI—R. E. Potts (T) St. Jo- 
seph Central; Ken Weak! (B) 
Charleston; Roger McCoy (B) Cen- 
tralia; Glenn Lewis (B) DeSoto. 


MONTANA—Mike Lindsay (E) and 
Joe Pepe (B) Missoula; Mack Wylie 
(B) Havre. 


NEBRASKA—Frank Zitka (E) Creigh- 
ton Prev: Tony Nocita (T) Omaha 
Loar Charles Halstead (C) Scotts- 


Gilk 
- | 
| 
= | 
| 
— 
) Ba- 
ria; 
" e- 
rev 
a 
(LP 
corners. 
Frome stays firmly on Geer regerdiess of 
weight distribution. Maximum resiliency. 
vite Frame is 10 « 17 ft. Folds easily te roll 
Conventional size hos same excivsive 
' tures. Meme wee sites for children and 
| 
Be. 
= ‘ f 
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NEVADA—Chuck Walker (C) Sparks; 
Roy Landeros (B) Reno; Tom Par- 
dini (B) Carson City. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE — Robert Plante 
(E) Somersworth: Dick Eustis (B) 
Exeter; Charles Parker (B) Nashua. 


NEW JERSEY — Barry Smithuysen 
(E) Dumont; Ralph Galascione (FE) 
and Ed Long (T) Montclair; Cy 
Lawrence (G) W. New York: Bob 
Scarpitto (B) Rahway; Vincent 
Schiavo (BRB) Kearny; Charles Mun- 
ford (B) E. Orange. 


NEW MEXICO—Car! Huish (T) Far- 


mington; Ron Pettey (G) and 


Charles Pettes (B) Las Cruces. 


NEW YORK—Tom Jacobs (E) Lack- 
awanna; Bernie Buzynski (E) De 
Sales-Lockport; Ben Kaltrider (E) 
Brighton; | Skoniecki (E) 
Johnson City; Jim Peay (E) Rye; 
Mario Falco (T) Harrison; Paul 
Rochester (T) Sewanhaka; Duane 
Parker (G) Niagara Falls; Bill Ack- 
ley (G) Buffalo Tech; Ken Brock- 
way (G) Corning Northside; Tord 
Beck (G) Mineola; Dick Kennedy 
(G) Chaminade; Duke Wellington 
(G) Clinton-N.Y.C.; Jack Pellici 
(C) Pelham; Stan Shaughnessy (C) 
Sleepy Hollow-Tarrytown; backs— 
Bob Muscarella, Lancaster; Jim Mc- 
Carthy; Fallon-Buffalo; Bob Ellis, 
Sherburne; Joe Pidgeon, Oneonta; 
Freeman Keller, Mt. Pleasant-Sche- 
nectady; Charlie Johnson, Pough- 
keepsie; Bill ane Rye; Paul 
Choquette, —o— ew helle; 
George Bird, Freeport; Bob Emi- 
lianchik, Lincoln-N.Y.C.; Phil Tay- 
lor, Brooklyn Tech. 


NORTH CAROLINA—John Johnson 
(E) Raleigh; Jimmy Markham (G) 
Durham; Nelson Lowe (B) Wilkes 
Central; Wade Smith (B) Albe- 
marle: George Harris (B) Kings 
Mountain. 


NORTH DAKOTA—Bob Herrick (E) 
and Jack Hublou (B) St. Mary’s- 
Bismarck; Dave Grimsrud (T) Bis- 
marck Public; 
Mandan. 


OH1IO—Herman Jackson (E) and Nap 


Larry Myers (B) | 


Barbosa (B) Canton McKinley; Lar- | 


ry Claxson (T) Jackson; Jerry Bea- 
bout (T) Mansfield; La Long 
(T) Alliance; Bob Becker (T) Ma- 


rietta; Dave McClain (B) Upper | 


Sandusky: Ron Burton (B) Spring- 
field; Gene Bell (B) E. Liverpool; 
Tom Rini (B) Cleveland Benedic- 
tine; Gene Mudrock (B) Lorain. 


OKLAHOMA — Bob McFarling (E) | 


wnee; Don French (E) Sapulpa; 
Berle Tate (E) Stilwell; Richard 
(T) Tulsa Rogers; Don 
Straw (G) Nowata; Fred Howard 


(C) McAlester; backs—John Paul | 


Johnson, Ardmore; Prentice Gautt, 
Oklahoma Cit 
Brumble, Tulsa ers; Bill Garrett, 
Ronnie Hall, 
City Classen; Glenn Sears, Heald- 
ton; Jere Dunham, Muskogee. 


OREGO 
nold Slaven (T) Grants Pass; Mo- 
desto Jiminez (G) Klamath Falis; 


Douglass; Bob | 
Oklahoma 


N—Gene Bates (E) Vale; Ar- 


HUSSEY “ROLL-OUT”’ GYM SEATS 


VALUE vs PRICE 


Seating is a long range purchase—you've got to live with it. So, when you buy 
seating, buy Value not Price. The lowest bid can be the most expensive. 


Hussey Seating is engineered by seating specialists. It is designed and built to 
meet your seating requirements. Whether it’s the new, exclusive “closed deck” 
Roll-Out gym seats, Portable Bleachers or Permanent Grandstands, HUSSEY Seat- 


ing gives you the most for your money. 


Model 6 Portable Steel Bleacher (patented) 
available for immediate delivery in 6-10-15 tier 
12 ft. sections. The same stond can be used both 
indoors and ovt. Easy and quick te put up and 
toke down. More then a million seats in wee. 


Write Today for FREE Catalog and Prices 


HUSSEY MFG. CO., INC. 561 R.R. AVE. NORTH BERWICK, ME. 
Also Mfrs. of Piers, Floats, Diving Boards, etc. > 


In "56" 
It's Spanijian's 


806 


Sold by Leading Sporting 
Goods Dealers everywhere * | 


Write for your free catalog 
BOX 3111, PASADENA, CALIF. 


PASBDENA 


| at 
High School 
Chicago, Ill. 
| Extra seating or extre 
Easy to open—easy to 
close. Note exclusive, 
Hussey “closed deck.” 
| rae 
| 
| al 
| IRON WORKERS SINCE 1635 
| 
ee 
Denny Baker (B) and Sandy Fraser 
(B) Marshfield-Coos Bay; Jim Stin- | 
nette (B) Corvallis. — j 
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FOUND IN LEADING GYMS COAST TO COAST 


Frank Grown Memorial Gymnasium, Guifport, Miss. installed by £. P. Cuthrell, Birminghom, Ale. 


panty 


*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pot. OF. 


Seven Models 
$9.95 te $17.90 


Here's a floor designed to “take it"! Uniformly resilient, tight 
ned and splinter resistant, it will still be smoothly beautiful 
generations to come. 


Ironbound floors are hard maple carefully machined and cut to uni- 
form lengths, installed in mastic over resilient underlayment to 
vide maximum shock absorbency. Courses interlocked with 
barbed steel splines. 


Installed by Approved and Experienced Flooring Contractors Only. 
Write Robbins, Reed City, for complete information. 


ROBBINS FLOORING COMPANY 


Reed City, Michigan Ishpeming, 


ing Sports Are Just Around the Corne 


letic field equipment. it is pro- 


We manufacture the world’s most es 
complete line of permanent ath 


Track and Field Equipment Supply 


Multiple Trock Liner $130.00 Pale Alte, Calif.—Slippery Reck, Pa.—Selem, Oregon 


PENNSYLVANIA—Harold Fisher (E) 
Williamsport; Fred Mautino (E) 
nes Bill Spanko (E) Johns- 
town; Frank Dobrovolsky (E) Har- 
Brack; Ed Kostelnik (E) Connells- 
ville; Bob McMillan (E) Lower 
Merion; yee Berlinger (E) Penn 
Charter; Frank Nodoline (T) Eas- 
ton; Francis Yanosky (T) Miners- 
ville; Frank Paluck (T) Swoyer- 
ville; Nick Kobak (G) Tyrone; Bil! 
Popp (G) Steelton; Dan Ficca (G) 
Mount Carmel; Ken Tomchek (G) 
Carlisie; Wayne Berfield (C) Wil- 

~~ rt; Joe Yetter (G) Steelton: 

n Blascovich (C) Coal Twp. of 
Shamokin; Frank Szvetecz (C) 
Bethlehem; backs—Vic Jones, Clear- 
field; Joe Rosenberger, Pottsville: 
Clyde Washington, Carlisle; Bernie 
Rumberger, Coal Twp. of Shamo- 
kin; Andy i, Brownsville: Joe 
Matalavage, ahanoy City: Park 
Baker, Conemaugh Twp.; Bob Wor- 
rell, Centerville; Ralph Reed, Stee!- 
ton; Jim Cox, Collingdale. 


RHODE ISLAND—Joe Begos (E) W. 
Warwick; Clarence Nydam (C) 
Cranston; John Jordan (B) St. 
Raphael-Pawtucket; Robert Lev- 
esque (C) W. Warwick. 


SOUTH CAROLINA—Morris Keller 
(T) Greenville; Butch Miller (C) 
Greer; Charley Britt (B) N. Au- 


gusta. 


SOUTH DAKOTA —Darrell Buck- 
meier (E) Mitchell; Jerry Ecklund 
(T) Sisseton; Bob Vikander (B) 
Aberdeen; ne Hoffman (B) 
Pierre; Gene Alexander (B) Water- 
town. 


TENNESSEE—John Raksnis (T). Co- 
lumbia Military; Leroy Mills (T) 
Memphis Messick; Paul Hutcheson 
Chattanooga Central: Bob 
Hastings (C) Covington; Cliff Scott 
(B) Trenton; Bob Tillman (B) 
Nashville Litton. 


TEXAS—Jerry Payne (E) Brecken- 
ridge; Larry Ward (E) Nederland; 
Jimmy Steambarge (E) Deer Park; 
Byron Caruthers (E) Tyler; Joe 

ash (T) Stamford; Charles Mc- 
Kenzie (T) Grand Prairie; James 
Schillinburg (G) Kermit; backs— 
Glynn Gregory, Abilene; Wahoo. 
McDaniel, idjand; Ha More- 
land, Ft. Worth Arlington Hts.; Lar- 
Dueitt, Miller-Corpus Christi; 
Lasater, San Angelo; Bobb 
Boyd, Garland; Gordon LeBoeuf, 
Port Neches; Merlin Priddy, Hills- 
boro; Bennett Watts, Breckenridge; 
Bobby Lackey, Weslaco; Bill Bucek, 
Schulenberg; Tirey Wilemon, Wax- 
ahachie; Matocha, Gonzales. 


UTAH—Gary Chestang (E) and How- . 
ard Ringwood (B) E. Salt Lake; 
Paul Allen (B) Pleasant Grove. 


VERMONT —Ron Williamson (E) 


Spaulding-Barre; Lou Hronek (T) | 
and Bob Zielonko (B) 
Neil Walker (T) and Dick Lovejoy 
(B) Burlington. 


VIRGINIA—Ray Perrin (E) Hermit- 
e-Richmond: Carroll Dale (E) 
ise; Chuck Boone (C) Covingsen: 

Carl Moser (B) Martinsville; John 
Watkins (B) Norview; Ken Norton 
(B) Lewis-Salem: Ellsworth Shan- 
non (B) Hopewell. 


| 
ROBBINS IRONBOUND* CONTINUOUS STRIP* MAPLE FLOORING 
E? 
| 
necr you te save yeu 
money. Write for our catalogue ~ 
illustrating more than 100 items $14.95 
for your program. _ 
DESIGNED FOR PERFORMANCE | 
BUILT TO LAST—~AND — 
PRICED TO SAVE YOU MONEY ¥} 
A Check List Of Spring Needs 
Stee! vault poles Javelin toe-beard 
Dew metal x-bors Measuring topes 
Track judges stond lineyarn 
Victery award stend Shot put ring 
$119.00 Treining room table Discus ring | 
Bd jump teke off boord pistols 
Discus, shots. jevelins Relay 
High stendards Meet record cords at 
stendard:s Rum way merkers 
Rubber soled track shoes Distance indicetors | 
Discus Starters sleeve 
$695.00 Shot-put teoeboord 
| 
7 bom 
; $59.00 
| 
| 
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WASHINGTON—Duane Ranniger (E) 
Central Valley-Greenacres; Dick 


Conrad (E) Highland; Tom Black | 


(T) Wenatchee; Willie Jones 
Lewis & Clark-Spokane; George 
Pitt (B) Yakima; Carver Gayton 
and Billy Ishida (B) Seattle 
field; Jim Graham (Hoquiam). 


WEST VIRGINIA—Howard Hurt (E) 
Beckley; Orville Fouty (T) Elk- 
view: John Koval (T) Monongah; 
Larry Gryskevitch (T) Weirton; 
Bill Dumbauld (C) Huntington; 
Ron Meredith (B) St. Albans; Dave 
Warden (B) Bluefield; Henry Mc- 
Danie! (B) Bridgeport. 


WISCONSIN—Lance Olson (E) Green 
Bay W.; Bob Engelbretson (T) Eau 
Claire; Jim Crossin (G) Kenosha; 
John Joos (C) Appleton; Dale 
Hackbart (B) Madison E. 


WYOMING—Terry Smotherman (B) 
Worland. 


(Continued from page 5) 


sadly lacking in basketball. A lot of 
our coaches are raging tigers with 
the spoken word. They always seem 
to have their claws in somebody’s 
hide. 

We cringed when we heard Ken 
Loeffler’s appraisal of his 1954-55 
La Salle team—*“We've got Gola and 
garbage.”—and have always won- 
dered how his boys reacted to this 
aromatic appraisal of them. Wasn't 
it a touching way to establish a 
wholesome coach-player relation- 
ship? 

And how about that remark at- 
tributed to Dudey Moore, the fine 
coach of Duquesne. Here’s how he 
sized up his current club: 

“If I could teach our kids to give 
the ball to (Si) Green and then get 
out of his road, we might have some- 
thing. You know, some of those 
jerks even go shoot the ball them- 
selves. But I expect they'll learn 
before the season is over.” 

Maybe this was meant in jest, but 
the language in which it was couched 
could hardly be calculated to win 
friends and influence players. 

And then there was this rough- 
and-tumble vouchsafement by 
Honey Russell, coach at Seton Hall: 

“You don’t put your big man 
against the other team's big man. 


(B) | 


ar- 


perme 
GRANDSTANDS 
BLEACHERS 


The “tower type"’ construction on 
the Snyder all steel grandstand 
illustrated, insures long usage 
and sale seating. 

Easy to install, designed so ad- 
ditional sections can be added, 
and planned for future installa- 
tion of shower facilities this Sny- 
der Steel Stand is sale, econo- 
mica! and practical. 

If you are considering a similar 
installation or need help in plan- - 
ning, consult our engineers. They 
will gladly help you with your 
grandstand or bleacher problems. 


For further information write: 


SNYDER TANK CORP. 


Box 14, Buffalo NY © P O Box 2390, Birminghom Ala 


You put a dog against him. You pick | 
somebody you can afford to lose and | 


say, ‘Stop that big guy and I'll put 
roses in your hair.’ So maybe the 


dog goes out and does a good job...” | 
Before reaching into the refuse 
for a pungent adjective or noun, 


coaches might try to remember that 
the “garbage” and “jerks” 
“dogs” might be sensitive kids who 


and 


expect a little respect and dignity. | 


TUCK-A-WAY 


_ ready for play... 


stored away... 


in seconds! 

Now, SICO’s Tuck-A-Way finally an- 
swers the table tennis storage problem. 
It gives you real, multi-use of space and 
greater convenience because it folds 
up or down at a touch . . . because it 
rolls quickly to or from small 16'4 x 60 
inch storage space. 


Check these outstanding features: Tuck-A-Way is perfect for any area 
Regulation court, flat green that must serve more than one purpose 
—lunchrooms, recreation areas, gyms. 
ate Simple and fool-proof in design, no 
Exclusive "Fleeting Fold” for latches, locks or catches. It’s so sturdily 
cosy, sate operation. made that it carries a 10 year, written 
Berge enamel frame finish, 
guarantee. 

TUCK-A-WAY information, 

to: manufacturing company, inc. 


Dept. 810 5215 Eden Avenue, South 
Minneapolis 24, Minn. 


See vs of the AAS.A. Convention, Atlentic City, 16-23, spece 1228-1730 
and at the Chicege, february 25-29, space 61 end 62. 
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Because PLAYTIME engineered athletic field seating stresses superior 
design .. . structural sofety ... . durability and long-life through 
HOT-DIP Galvanizing (after fobrication)—it's the logical choice of 
athletic officials and school administrators who consider 
QUALITY in o product equally as important as the price. 


Get the facts on PLAY- 
TIME seating today. Send 
for FREE descriptive 
literature and investment 


LQUIPMENT CORP MARL PA 
analysis information. 


ALUMINUM 


SPILL-PROOF ROCKER HURDLES e BATONS 
HIGH JUMP STANDARDS e POLE VAULT 
STANDARDS NON-SAG CROSS-BARS 
VAULTING POLES e STARTING BLOCKS 


Free with every purchase—Colored Aluminum Batons 
Write for brochure today . 


ALUMINUM ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT CO., Bex 145, Wysseweed, Pa. 


Two-Ball Drill 
(Continued from page 30) 


man covers Ist for throw from short- 
stop and whips ball to the catcher. 
This ends the double-play combi- 
nation part of drill which concerns 
the four infielders around the sacks. 


PART 5 concerns catcher’s double- 
play combinations; use one pall: only 
unless you use two catchers..” 

Tap ball out in front to either 
side. Catcher throws to 2nd base 
where ‘shortstop. covers an@ then 
throws to Ist baseman, who throws 
to the catcher. 

Tap ball to either, side. Catcher 
fields ball and throws to 3rd, 3rd 
baserhan throws to” and latter’ 


| fires it back to the catcher. 


Note: When using two catchers, 
have the first one throw to second 
and thé ‘second one ‘throw to third. 
The next round the first catcher 
throws to 3rd-base and the second 
to the shortstop covering 2nd. 


PART 6. 

Hit Ball No. 1 to 3rd hese: 
who throws to ‘Ist. Ist wanenion 
throws to the catcher. 

When Ist baseman is relonshid 
Ball No. 1 to catcher, coach hits Ball 
No. 2 to shortstop who fires to Ist 
baseman and he in turn throws to 
the catcher. 

Ball No. 1 is hit by coach to 2nd 
baseman as Ball No. 2 is being re- 


leased to the catcher. The 2nd base- 


man throws Ball No. 1 to the Ist 
baseman and he throws it to the 
catcher, 

As lst baseman releases Ball No. 
1, coach hits Ball No. 2 to Ist base- 
man who throws it back to the 
catcher. 


PART 7 concerns throw to catcher 
from deep and short positions. Both 
coach and catcher must have two 
baseballs. 

Coach hits Ball No. 1 to 3rd base- 
man in deep position. He picks it up 
and throws to the catcher. 

Just as 3rd baseman is picking up 
Ball No. 1, catcher rolls Ball No. 2 
toward him. 3rd baseman must pick 
it up bare-handed on the run and 
whip it to the catcher. You do this 


all infielders. 


PART 8 concerns outfielders; coach 
and two extra men stand to the 
right of and alongside the pitching 
mound. These extra men catch the 
balls thrown to them by the dif- 
ferent infielders and hand them to 
the coach as he needs them. 

Ball No, 1 is hit on the fly to left 
fielder, who throws to 2nd baseman. 

As Ball No. 1 is being caught, Ball 
No. 2 is hit to the center fielder, who 
throws to 3rd 

Ball No. 1 is then hit to the right 


ae 

| 


— 


fielder, who fires to the shortstop 
covering 2nd base. 

Ball No. 2 is then hit on the 
ground to the left fielder, and he 
throws to the 3rd baseman. 

As Ball No. 2 is released by the 
left fielder, Ball No. 1 is hit on 
ground to the center fielder who 
throws to 2nd baseman covering 2nd. 

As ball is released by center 
fielder, Ball No. 2 is being hit to 
right fielder who throws to 3rd base 
on a line with the shortstop who 
acts as a cut-off man. 

Ball No. 1 is then hit in the air 

to the left fielder, who throws home 
with 3rd baseman acting as cut-off 
man. 
As Ball No. 1 is released, Ball 
No. 2 is hit out to the center fielder 
who fires home with the 3rd base- 
man acting as cut-off man. 

As Ball No. 2 is released by cen- 
ter fielder, Ball No. 1 is hit to the 
right fielder who throws home with 
lst baseman acting as cut-off man. 

The second round is carried out 
in the same manner. You could hit 
the second round balls on the ground 
to the outfielders. 

If the coach wants to save time, 
any of the second rounds of the 
workout may be eliminated. Prop- 
erly organized, this workout can be 
completed in 10 minutes. 


Tennis Pointers 


(Continued from page 36) 


weaknesses. Have your members put 
pressure on opponent and keep it 
there. Make him hit often for points 
—the percentages are against him. 

4. Weak service. Too many play- 
ers hit a feeble second serve. It 
should be hit less decisively than 
first service and ordinarily played 
to opponent's weak side. 

5. Practice in match play. Why 
persevere with a shot that isn't 
working during an important set? 
Substitute another stroke or hit 
less severe; iron out kinks in regu- 
lar practice sessions. 

6. Letting up. Many netmen slow 
down when they get ahead in games. 
Help your players recognize that 
this can bring about léss of matches; 
make a point of concentrating until 
the sets are completed. 


7. Tennis nerves. Often a player 
will perform below par because 
he’s overly tense. Some members 
have two levels of play—one for 
relaxed practice periods, another 
when they perform in matches. 
Much of this type of tension can 


be eliminated by insisting that the | 


player warm up by rallying longer | 


before important games. Instill the 
right happy-but-serious attitude. 
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Combination ushior 


Arch 


Originated by improved by vainly copied 
but never equalled . . . the first combination cushion heel and 
arch support that provided full protection for normal feet, 
extra support for weaker arches. This unit is bonded to a full 

length, shock-absorbing sponge insole. Along with other 
“All Star” firsts, another reason why Converse retains 
ifs 40 years of leadership in basketball footwear! 


CONVERSE 
‘Chuck 
STAR. 


_ BASK SHOES 


CONVERSE RUBBER COMPANY 
MALDEN 46, MASSACHUSETTS 
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This amazing machine, which was recently installed in our 
Peabody Plant, is the last word in dry cleaning equipment. 
Every week it is making thousands of basketball, hockey and 
track uniforms look like new — enabling us to give faster and ; 
better service to our clients. 

Contact us now and benefit from having your athletic 
equipment reconditioned by the most experienced personnel 
and the most modern machinery in the country. . 
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